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‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man,’ | 
SET OUT STRAWBERRIES. 


This month is the best time to set out 
strawberries preparatory for a good crop next | 
year. It is true that our fields and meadows 
are full of them, but what then? It would 
be well for those who can do it as well as not | 
—and there are few who cannot—to have a | 
small bed of good kinds, such as Hovey’s | 
Seedling, or the Boston Pine, or the Early | 
Scarlet. 

If properly managed, nothing is more easi- 
ly raised, and as they are the earliest fruit of | 
the summer, coming at a time when most of | 
the last year’s fruits that have been preserved | 
during the winter are eal up and gone, they | 
are always acceptable. If you do not under-| 
stand the mode of culture, begin with a doz- 
en plants, and set them out on a plat of ground | 
as large as your leather apron, and learn, by 
actual practice, the whole craft and mystery 
If you are not able to buy a 
dozen plants, go out into the fields and get a, 
dozen of the new rootings of the runners, and 
set them out. A friend of ours, who used to 
raise the finest kinds, and had better straw- 
berries and cream than any body else in his 
neighborhood, followed this plan of culture. 
In August he sets out a row of young roots, 
about six inches apart, cultivating them well 
until fall. During the next summer, and af- 
ter the fruit had been gathered, he would di- 
rect the runners so that they would take root 
in a space about a foot from,the parents, In 
August again he would clip off all but what 
he wanted to save in the new row, and dig 
the rest up, carefully cultivating what he had 
left standing. ‘These would bear abundantly 
the ensuing year, after which he would train 
their runners back to the space from which 
they originally started, for a new crop. In 
this way, in a plat of land two feet wide and 
about a rod long, he used to obtain, year after 
year, a good crop of this excellent and whole- 
some fruit—and you can do the same. A 
moist soil is best for this plant, and if your 
soil is dry, perhaps you can contrive some 
way to irrigate it occasionally. In a rich, 
deep, somewhat moist soil, they strike their 
roots down strong, and much farther than 
mapy people are aware. 
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of the process. 


WE SHOULD RAISE MORE RYE. 


The subject of the culture of rye has been 
touched upon once or twice recently by our 
correspondent, W, and we take the liberty of 
jogging the elbows of some of our readers 
who may be disposed to act in this matter. 
We do not know how itis in other sections 
of the State, but in our own immediate vicin- 
ity there has been a great falling off in the 
amount of this grain cultivated among us.— 
We do not know why there should be any 
deeline in its culture, for it is certainly as sure 
and as profitable a crop as any variety of grain 
that we can raise, unless it may be wheat, 

We like the old Pilgrim plan of growing 
winter rye on land that is this year planted to 
corn. It used to be the custom, in the Old 
Colony, to “hoe in rye” during this month, 
that was sown among the corn. We once 
adopted the following plan, which worked 
very well. Having a piece of corn near our 
barn, and proposing to plant corn again there 
on the following year, we sowed on winter 
rye, and hoed it in. In the spring we fed this 
rye, by sheep, until the first of May, when we 
ploughed under what the sheep had left— 
again manured it, put in corn, and had a first 
rate crop. 

The first part of August is a good time, for 
those who have time and team to do it, to 
plough land and sow it to winter rye and the 
several grass seeds. If the land is in good 
heart, a crop of rye may be harvested next 
year, and at a later period a pretty good stub- 
ble crop of grass may be cut, too. Rye has 
been, for a year or two, in very good demand 
in the market. It is valuable in the domestic 
line, and also for provender for cattle. As 

fat hogs as we ever saw, were some that were 
fed on rye meal and potatoes. The potatoes 
were boiled, drained off, and mashed up 
while warm with the rye meal. 














We hope that there may be renewed atten- 
tion paid to this crop among us, for it certain- 
ly should be raised a little more abundantly. 


CUT THE BUSHES, 

Now is the time to be cutting up and exter- 
minating the bushes which infest the cultivat- 
ed grounds, or grounds that ought to be culti- 
vated. Nothing can be more unprofitable 
than a rank growth of alders or willows or 
hardhacks, or brambles of any kind, in ar- 
able, mowing or pasture lands, and it is well 
to puta “stub scythe” to them during this 
month, and cut them down. Some think that 
during the time of full moon in August, is 
just the right time to cut them, and that when 
cut at such times they don’t dare to start up 





COMPOSITION FOR ROOFS. 

A great many buildings are annually de- 
stroyed in consequence of the roofs taking 
fire. Old, mossy buildings are almost as 
combustible, and easily ignited when dry, as 
spunk. It is frequently the case that roofs 
are seen so completely covered with this fun- 
gus that the shingle-courses are wholly con- 
cealed from view. In the dry, hot days of 
the spring and summer, the slightest spark of 
fire falling on such inflammable materials, 
would produce an immediate conflagration, 
and perhaps envelope the entire building in 
flames, before any efficient measures could be 
adopted to arrest its force. The following 
recipe for the formation of an incombustible 
wash, to be applied to the roofs of dwelling 
and out-houses, is republished for the benefit 
of those who, although they may have hith- 
erto neglected a most important duty, are yet 
sufficiently wise to profit by a gentle hint. 

Slack stone lime in a large tub or barrel 
with boiling water, covering the tub or bar- 
rel to keep im all the steam. When thus 
slacked pass six quarts of it through a fine 
sieve. It will then be in a state of fine flour. 
Now to six quarts of this lime, add one quart 
of rock or ‘Turk’s Island salt, and one gallon 
of water, then boil the mixture and skim it 
clean. ‘To every five gallons of this skimmed 
mixture, add one pound of alum, half pound 
of copperas, by slow degrees add three fourths 
of a pound of potash, and four quarts of fine 
sand or hickory ashes sifted. We suppose 
any kind of hard wood ashes will answer as 
well as hickory. This mixture will now ad- 
mit of any coloring matter you please, and 
may be applied with a brush. It looks better 
than paint, and is as durable as slate. It will 
stop small leaks in the roof, prevent the moss 
from growing on and rotting the wood, “and 
render it incombustible from sparks falling 
upon it. When laid upon brick work it ren- 
ders the brick impervious to rain or wet. w. 


MANURE. 

It has been said that economy about the 
manure heap makes a full granary. No 
farmer who attends properly to his business 
can doubt this, although few are disposed to 
accord to the business of accumulating and 
preserving manures, the attention it deserves. 
It is frequently the case that we hear farmers 
complaining of the scarcity of manure, even 
when they are known to possess all the means 
requisite for a constant and liberal supply. 
lf we examine their premises, we shall find 
that no pains have been taken to economize 
in this respect; every thing is neglected; a 
wrong system has been adopted and adhered 
to, till the error has at length made itself ap- 
parent in the diminished crops and exhausted 
fields, the worn out pastures and ruinous ex- 
penses of the establishment at large. 

Not long since we had the pleasure of vis- 
iting a farm of fourteen acres, from which a 
family of six persons derived their annual 
support. It is unnecessary to say that every 
inch of this soil was in a high state of culti- 
vation. ‘To provide himself with a good 
supply of manure will ever be a paramount 
object with the skillful farmer. In the use of 
fertilizing preparation, its economy and its 
adaptation to different crops and soils, there 
is much scope for the exercise and applica- 
tion of scientific principles. No farmer can 
rightly apply manure to his soils, in all cases, 
who is not in some degree acquainted with 
their character. To increase permanently, 
and with the least possible expenditure of 
time and capital, the productiveness of his 
fields, the farmer should possess some knowl- 
edge of chemistry. This is indeed a neces- 
sary preliminary qualification, and one that 
can by no means be dispensed with. Every 
farmer would find his account in this relation 
in studying carefully scientific works on agri- 
culture,—such, for instance, as those of John- 
ston, Davy, Liebig, Pitzholdt, and others of 
a similar character. An eminent author as- 
sures us that on certain lots in France, culti- 
vated wholly with the spade, the products 
were doubled; while on other lots in their 
immediate vicinity, cultivated on the old 
principle, there was an annually decreasing 
vegetation, With every intelligent farmer 
the improvement of the soil he tills will ever 
be a prominent object, whether it be essayed 
by the introduction of new methods of culti- 
vation, or by the liberal application of ameli- 
orating manures. w. 


HOUGHTON’S SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY, 


We last week received from friend Daniel 
Taber of Vassalboro’, some fine gooseberries 
raised by him in his nurseries at Vassalboro’. 
This variety of gooseberry was raised from 
the seed, by Mr. Houghton of Lynn, (we be- 
lieve) and first introduced to public notice by 
Mr. Cole of the Boston Cultivator, who gave 
a description of it in that paper. The berry 
is not so large as many of the fancy kinds, 
but is of good size. It is very productive, 
—— little subject to mildew. Theshrab 

y, & great grower, and easily propaga- 
ted. We consider it a valuable pil to 
our varieties of garden fruits, 











[For the Maine Parmer. 
APPLE TREE BORER, 

Mr. Eprror—I leave at your office, with 
this communication, “a striped bug,” pre- 
served in spirit. I took the *‘varmint” from 
an apple tree on the third of July. I found 
him about twenty inches from the surface of 





again. Now we don’t suppose that the moon 
whether full or empty, has anything to do 
with it. The probable reason why bushes 
cut at this time of the year are not so apt to 
spring up again, is this—the growing season 
being nearly over, the system of the bush or 
tree is not in a condition to push up suckers 
s° quick and vigorous as at earlier portions 
of the summer, Cut them down and burn 
them up, “their room is better than their 
company,” and their 

than their living bee See 


A Team or Evernanrs, ‘Our friend A. 





B. Allen, Editor of the American Agricultu-| ¢h 


rist, thinks that elephants would appear 
better ploughing the prairies than 
about in caravans. We think so, too, — 


the ground, and one-third of an inch into the 
solid wood of the tree. He had cut his way 


f of the tree, and uni- 
ormly about one-third of an inch inside of 
the bark. Yousee, Doctor, that it is the same 
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MAKING CHEESE. 

The following directions for making cheese 
we copy from the August number of the 
American Agriculturist. We like them all 
except that at the last end, recommending the 
painting of the cheese with Spanish brown 
and beer. We consider that part as entirely 
useless. [Ed. 

Cueese-maxinc. The quality and flavor 
of cheese vary according to the methods em- 
ployed in its manufacture, and the richness of 
the milk of which it is made, A very slight 
difference in the materials; the cleanliness of 
the utensils; the temperature of the milk 
when set; the mode and time of collecting 
the curd before pressing; the salting of the 
curd; the addition of herbs or coloring mat- 
ter; the degree of pressure; the frequent 
turning of the cheese while on the press; the 
coating or rubbing of its surface; the temper- 
ature and airiness of the place of drying; and 
the length of time allowed for maturation, all 
tend to alter its taste and odor, in some or 
other particulagfand that in a way percepti- 
ble to the refined palate. The nature of the 
pasture, or the food on which the cows are 
fed, as well as their particular breed, no 
doubt also tend in some degree to promote the 
same diversity of flavor and quality; but 
these influences, if they exist, are compara- 
tively slight and subordinate, as the quality 
and flavor of the cheese made from the same 
herd often do not vary in any important par- 
ticular, whether made in winter or summer, 
notwithstanding the food may differ from the 
luxuriance of vegetation at one period, and 
its scarcity or abundance of flowering plants 
at another. So long as the cows receive suf- 
ficient food of good quality, and are allowed 
healthful air and exercise, with proper clean- 
liness, it is the opinion of good judges, that 
the precise description of food is of little con- 
sequence, as far asthe quality or flavor of 
the cheese is concerned; yet the richness of 
the milk, or the quantity of the cream, is 
| greatly augmented when the cows are fed on 
Swedish turnips (ruta-baga), or are depas- 
tured on white clover and other sweet grasses 
grown on a dry soil. 

The chief condition necessary for the pre- 
paration of the superior kinds of cheese, are 
@ proper regard to the temperature of the 
milk when set; the careful and gradual re- 
moval of the whey; and a comparatively low 
temperature during the maturation or pro- 
cess of ripening. If the temperature of the 
milk much exceed 80° to 85° F., say ten or 
twelve degrees below blood heat, both the 
quality and quantity of the cheese are deteri- 
orated; if below 80°, the curd is so long in 
collecting, that the risk is incurred of its he- 
coming sour, and the cheese when made has 
a tendency to mould. If the curd, when 
formed, is not immediately separated from 
the whey, the production of lactic acid en- 
sues, the fluid turns sour, and the cheese itself 
becomes rancid and passes into a state of de- 
composition. If the place appropriated for 
ripening or storing the cheese be exposed to 
sudden changes of temperature, as an attic, 
or upper room in a house, the cheeses, if 
they are rich, are apt tocrack, or run, and 
from too rapid drying, they are deprived, in 
a measure, of that pungent taste so much ad- 
mired by all lovers of good cheese. For 
when cheese-curd is kept in a cool airy place, 
asa lower room on the northerly side of a 
house, ora slightly damp airy cellar, of a 
constant temperature of 40° to 50° F., a 
series of transformations takes place, in con- 
sequence of which it assumes entirely new 
properties; it gradually becomes semi-trans- 
parent, and more or less soft throughout the 
whole mass, exhibiting a feebly acid reaction, 
and developing the odor and flavor charac- 
teristic in cheese, which are principally owing 
to the decomposition of the butter, and the 
liberation of the eapric and caproic acids 
contained in the curd. 

The other points important to be observed 
in making good cheese, are as follows :— 

1. The Age and proper Quantity of Ren- 
net.—For reasons stated on page 144 of the 
present volume, the age of the rennet should 
not be less than eight or ten months, and the 
quantity used should be just sufficient to bring 
the curd to a fit state for breaking, which will 
ordinarily require about an hour and a quar- 
ter, when the color of the whey is of a pale- 
green, and separaies freely from the curd on 
a slight pressure. The quantity of rennet 
required will depend on its strength. ‘I'he 
stronger it is, the quicker the coagulation, the 
temperature of the milk being the same. In 
general, a piece of dried rennet of the size of 
a half dollar will be enough for 20 gallons of 
milk; but, should this prove insufficient, a 
little more may be added. If too much be 
put in, an unpleasant flavor or bitterness will 
be imparted to the cheese. 

2. Collecting and Preparing the Curd 
for the Press.—One of the most approved 
modes of collecting the curd, is, to gather it 
with the hands very gently towards the sides 
of the tub, letting the whey run through the 
fingers until it becomes cleared, and lading it 
from the hollow in the centre, as fast as it 
appears. By this means, most of the oily 
particles will be preserved, which would be 
carried off in the whey if other methods 
were employed. "The curd thus partially 
separated from the whey may next be worked 
slightly and slowly, at first; with a cheese- 
knife, cutting it at angles quite down to 
the Botton SF the He itom squares about an 
inch apart. When it has stood five or ten 
minutes to allow the whey tosink a little, and 
come out as clear as possible, the latter may 
be dipped out with a bowl, and strained thro’ 
a cloth or fine 
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‘tom, in order to drain. It may then be put 
‘into the hoop, cylinder, or vat, and pressed 
‘down with the hand, then covered with the 
cheese-cloth and subjected to a slight pressure 
for half an hour, when it may be taken out 
of the press, cut into slices, and put into a 
newly invented mill, over the tub, which will 
tear it into very small erumbs, not much 
‘larger than a pin’s head. This millis a great 
improvement for those who have large dairies, 
not only as it saves the dairy-maid the most 
laborious part of the process, that of rubbing 
and squeezing the curd into crumbs with ber 
hands, but as it allows the oily particles to 
remain in the cheese, which her hands would 
squeeze out. ‘The hoop, or vat, may now be 
filled with curd as compactly as can be done 
with the hand, being rounded up in the mid- 
dle, just sufficient that the whole can be 
pressed in. ‘The cheese-cloth may then be 
spread over the vat and moistened with a lit- 
tle hot water, which tends to harden the out- 
side of the cheese and prevent it from crack- 
ing. The curd may now be turned out of 
the vat into the cleth, and the vat dipped into 
whey to wash away any crumbs that may 
cling to it. The inverted cloth containing the 
curd, can then be squeezed into the vat, fuld- 
ed over, tucked in, and the whole put into the 
press for two hours, with a gradual, though 
slight increase of pressure. Then, let the 
cheese be taken out, turned ona dry cloth, 
replaced in the vat, and subjected to an in- 
creased pressure, but not heavy, all of which 
operations should be repeated three or four 
times in the course of the day, when it will 
be ready for salting. 

8. Salting, Pressing, and Drying the 
Cheese. —The salting of cheese should never 
be begun till the skin or rind is completely 
closed; for if there be any cracks in its sur- 
face, at the time of salting, they never will 
afterwards close; and if the curd be salted, 
when ground down before being put into the 
vat, the salt has the effect of giving a skin to 
each of the particles it comes in contact with, 
which will prevent them from intimately 
uniting, although the curd may be pressed 
together and form good cheese, yet it never 
will become a smooth, close, solid mass, like 
that which is salted after it is made, but is of 
a loose texture, crumbling when cut, with a 
brittle rind, which, when examined, appears 
as if formed of many irregular portions, like 
mosaic work, 

The salting may be performed by rubbing 
with the hand both the sides and edge of the 
cheese with the finely powdered St. Ubes, 
Cadiz, Liverpool, or ‘Turk’s-Island, salt. 
After this, the cheese may be put back into 
the vat and subjected to gradual and increased 
pressure, repeating the turning three or four 
times in the course of the day, The opera- 
tion of salting should be performed at inter- 
vals of twenty-four hours each, three or four 
times, according to the size of the cheese, 
care being observed to turn the cheese three 
or four times a day and increasing the pres- 
sure atevery change, After the second salt- 
ing, the cheese should be returned to the vat 
without the cloth, in order that the thread- 
marks may be effaced, and the cheese may 
acquire a smooth surface and a “keenness of 
edge.” The quantity of salt to be used may 
vary from 2 to $3 1-2 ounces to 1 lb. of curd. 

The next step to be taken, is, to wash the 
outside of the cheese in warm whey, wipe it 
dry, and put it on a shelf in the dairy, secure 
from flies, where it may remain a day or two, 
turning it over once in twelve hours, It may 
then be taken to the cheese-room, wiped and 
turned every day until it become sufficiently 
dry, which will ordinarily require from four 
to six weeks, when it will be ready for clean- 
ing. This may be done by scraping off all 
scurf from the sides and edge with a common 
knife, and then rubbing all over it, with a 
woolen cloth, a thin coat of whey-butter, lin- 
seed oil, or a paint made of Indian red or 
Spanish brown, mixed with beer, After this 
the cheese should be turned over at least 
twice a week, until the paint or coating be- 
comes perfectly dry. It may then remain in 
the cheese-room, which, it must be recollect- 
ed, should always be cool, of a uniform tem- 
perature, free from much light and flies, with 
a moderate current of air passing through it, 
until required for use. 





[For the Maine Farmer.) 


MANAGEMENT OF MUCK, &C. 


Ma. Hotmes—lI wish to say a few words 
in regard to muck. 

Muck is the most valuable of any thing the 
farmer can get as a substitute for manure. I 
have known two or three men haul out a 
large quantity of raw sour muck on their 
land, and then, because their crops would not 
grow on it, put it down that muck was a use- 
less thing, and worse than nothing. All 
know, or may know, that muck is soor, or 
acid as they call it. To destroy or correct 
this acidity, or sourness, is the main thing.— 
My method is this—begin in the fall, when it 
is dry, and cart out on dry land, and into 
the barn yard, what I shall need for one or 
two years. I cover my barn yard from eight 
to twelve inches deep, all over it, in the fall. 
In the fore part of the next summer I plow it 
up two or three times. Take a wet time for 
that. Then, after or in haying, when it is 
wet, put twenty or thirty bushels of unleach- 
ed ashes all over the muck, so that they may 
leach all through it. In September I haul it 
where I want to use it in the spring. Then 
commence again with barn yard, as before. 

_ For my hog yard, [ haul a load or two once 
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lime would answer the purpose of ashes to| 


correct the acid in muck—but ashes I know 
to be good for that purpose. 

He that will make use of his common sense 
and reason, to direct him, will have no need 
of Bommer’s patent for making mauure. 

Yours respectfully, G, Campsece. 

Bowdoin, July 31. 
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{For the Maine Farmer.) 
Cows Creaninc. Dr. Holmes—A writer | 
for your useful paper states that a large num-| 
ber of cows in his vicinity have failed of 
cleaning. 1 have formerly had trouble in the 
same way among my cows, until an old expe- | 
rienced farmer directed me to give the cow a 
quart of beans; accordingly I have many | 
years been in the habit of giving to each cow | 
a quart of beans as soon as convenient after | 
the calf is dropped, and not one within my 
recollection has failed. Q. 








Four KINDS OF WINTER APPLES RECOM-| 
menpep. To our friend N., who wishes us| 
to recommend four winter apples for bis cul- | 
tivation, we would say: Ist—The good old | 
Rhode Island Greening. %—The Roxbury | 
Russet. $3d—The Esopus Spitsenburg. 4th— | 
The Baldwin. 


FARM WORK FOR AUGUST, 

To-day is the last of July, and haying is 
still the leading business on large farms. It 
is now time that all the English grasses were 
cut and secured. Fresh meadows are not in- 
jured by standing three or four weeks longer, 
according to circumstances. 

Spring rye and oats must be attended to be- 
fore they become so ripe as to shatter and 
rust. As to mowing bushes, August is the 
best month if they must be mowed, but it is | 
generally unprofitable business to cut bushes | 
before they are large enough for fuel. ‘The | 
plough is a better instrument than the scythe | 
to bring our pasture lots to good bearing. 

August was once a month of more leisure | 
than it now is. After haying was over, the | 
boys were let loose for their holidays. But | 
now farmers who are in the way of improve- | 
ment are as busy in August as in May and | 
October, 

August is the month for ditching low lands. | 
August should be improved for preparing and | 
sowing lands with winterrye. For thousands | 
of insects are now destroyed that would soon 
fill the ground with eggs for another breed of | 
worms; and rye sown in August will take 
deeper root, and bear the winter better, be- 
sides furnishing more fall feed, than rye sown 
in the latter part of September. 

August, too, is the month for preparing all | 
low lands for grass seed. ‘This is the month | 
which the Creator has chosen to mature the 
various seeds of the grass field, and this is 
generally the best month to deposit in the 
earth the various kinds, (clover excepted,) 
which are to fill our mowing fields with grass. | 

The fore part of September [September is 
rather late for this operation in Maine.—Ed, 
Me, Far.] will answer when August is too 
dry for the business, but preparation should 
be made in season, and then we may be gov- 
erned by the weather. Low grounds, peat 
bottoms, and wet ploughlands are to be pre- 
pared, if ever, at this season of the year. 

Seepise Hieuranp Fietvs. The prac- 
tice of turning greensward in August and 
September and laying it at once to grass, is 
now so generally approved of that we need 
not urge its adoption with so much earnest- 
ness as we have done in former years. When 
the land is wanted for planting, it may be 
tilled, and rotted, and laid down again when 
it is most convenient. 

But farmers feel unable to change from til- 


lage to grass and from grass to tillage, exten- 
sive fields annually, for the want of manure. 
‘They would prefer to lay down many acres 
each year and to let none lie more than four 
or five years without turning again. Yet, if 
the land is to be planted before it can be laid 
down, a few acres only out of a hundred can 
be annually dressed enough to bear good bur- 
thens. When grass therefore is our main ob- 
ject, we can renovate annually twice as many 
acres as we can by going through the process 
of planting, for not half so much manure is 
required. [Mass. Ploughman. 














Prussian Brive. In manufactures, this is 
the most brilliant of alli the blues. Neither 
woad, indigo, copper nor cobalt can approach 
to it. For a long time its application to 
woolen dyeing was deemed impossible, as a 
basis of iron was considered to be necessary 
to the formation of the color; but by late dis- 
coveries new combinations of a different na- 
ture have resulted in the production of a col- 
or of intense brilliancy and very durable 
without a single grain of iron used as a basis. 
The process is, for one pound of woolen 
cloth, two ounces of the prussiate of potass, 
two of tartaric acid, and equal quantities of 
nitric acid and sulpburic until the liqaor bas 
a slight acid taste. The goods are (any 
quantity to the above ratio of proportions) 
put in the boiler after the stuffs are dissolved 
and gradually brought to a boil and kept boil- 
ing for tw minutes; they are then taken 
out and washed, and a fresh boiler with a 
small proportion of logwood and the muriate 
of tin brought to the boil, through which the 
goods are run for about fifteen miautes.— 
Light blues need not the last process. Coch- 
ineal instead of logwood, gives the color an 
exceedingly rich tinge. [Scientific American. 
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the process, and the result was the same; 80 
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[From the Fredonia Censor.) 


HARVEST SONG. 


Ho! rouse ye, lade—the morning breeze 
Has swept the mist from the stream, 
And afar on the hills, the towering trees 

Are tipt with day's first beam. 
The stars are gone—the night has sped, 
And the lark has hailed the day; 
Arouse ye, then, while the morn is red— 
Away to the fields, away. 


To us no music sounds more sweet 
Than the sharpening clang of the scythe; 
And echoing hills with gladness greet 
The song of the reaper blithe. 
How pleasant to follow, with rake in hand, 
The mower’s devious way, 
And scatter abroad, with lightsome wand, 
The green and perfumed hay. 


Let the soldier exult in the pomp of war— 
The king in his serf-throned hall; 
The free-born farmer is happier far 
Than kings, and lords, and all. 
His are no fields with carnage red, 
And drenched with the blood of the slain; 
But hills and vales o’er which is spread 
A harvest of waving grain. 


The sninmer sun, o'er valley and plain, 
Has shed his genial ray, 

Till smiling acres of golden grain, 
Await the harvest day; 

And into their borders we will not fail 
To carry war “to the knife;” 

And eager too are the cradle and flail 
To be wielded in bloodless strite. 


Then up and away, while the diamond dew 
Bespangies the waving corn; 

And gaily we labor, the while we woo 
The bracing breath of morn. 

And under the shade of the beeches green 
We'll rest at noon of day; 

Hurrah, for the sickle and scythe so keen— 
Away to the flelds—away. 


A WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 


A good deal has been said about the best 
application for this purpose—one recommend- 
ing lime, another a solution of soft soap, and 
another a solution of potash. All these are 
very excellent, but sometimes fail of being 
applied, from an unwillingness in the farmer 
to drive to the village in search of them, or 
from the false economy which regards the 
slight expense of procuring them. If there is 
anything equally beneficial, and within every 
one’s reach, we think it should be substituted 
as doing away with the last apology which a 
lazy man can offer for neglecting his trees, 
and we think that this article may be found 
in wood ashes, of which every farmer has an 
abundance. I have tried the solution of black 
salts, the application of soap, and also that of 
wood ashes; for large trees, with rough bark, 
the latter is quite as good, if not better than 
the former. A wash of ashes and water can 
be made as strong as you please, and if put 
on some dry day, a good deal of the ashes 
will remain adhering to the bark, which the 
subsequent rains wash into the crevices, ‘This 
wash, if applied in the summer time, will, 
while the ashes remain on the tree, make it 
offensive and disagreeable to the insects, and 
deter them from lighting on it; also ultimate- 
ly makes the bark smooth and healthy. 

By those who wish for healthy and produc- 
tive orchards, too much attention cannot be 
given to the bark of their trees. We fre- 
quently meet with forest trees whose interior 
has been almost entirely destroyed by fire or 
decay, and which yet seem healthy and flour- 
ishing by virtue of a vigorous bark; and any 
one who has tried the experiment must have 
observed how both shrubs and trees that have 
become enfeebled by age and neglect, can be 
rejuvenated by attention to their exterior con- 
dition, We don’t mean to recommend to any 
to procure old or large trees for his orchard 
in place of young ones, but if he has an old 
apple tree worth improving, by removing the 
outside of the whole bark on it, late ia the 
spring, he will find that he has given to the 
tree much additional vigor. Upon smaller 
trees and shrubs, a liberal scraping with a 
trowel and an application of ashes and water 
will have the same effect. 

When trees grow in grassy land, a pretty 
good way to keepthem from being sod-bound, 
is to remove, in the fall, the sod two or three 
feet around the tree, and on this, turn about 
half a wheelbarrow full of manure; the win- 
ter rains and snows will wash the strength of 
it to the fibrous roots. In the spring, the ma- 
nure may be scattered about under the trees, 
and in lieu of it substitute leached ashes.— 
This, besides being beveficial to the tree, pre- 
vents the grass from approaching the stem of 
the tree during the surnmer; and what grass 
grows over the ashes is easily removed in the 
tall. 

In conclusion we would say, that the farm- 
er who curries his horse twice a day, finds 
himself abundantly rewarded for his toil, in 
the improved strength and appearance of the 
animal; why don’t he curry his trees once or 
twice a year, and reap a larger reward for the 
labor and the capital thus invested? 

[ Miner’s Journal. 








Brewster’s Reversixe Proves. We 
have been shown a model of Mr. [ram 
Brewster’s plough, which promises to be of 
great advantage to our farmers, especially on 
broad clear fields. The mould hoard is shaped 
like a divided cone, on the inside of which is 
fastened with 1 hook and staple, the beam, 
which moves in sockets fixed in the centre of 
the board. When a furrow is ploughed out, 
all that has to be done, is simply to turn over 
the plough, and the beam round, and plough 
backwards, turning the sod in the same di- 
rection as the previous furrow, though mov- 
ing in the contrary direction. By this reverse 
movement a great aniount of time and travel 
is saved. After a fair trial of this plough 
has been made, if found truly beneficial, Mr. 


ill for a patent. 
Brewster w nr he ; - - 





Aree Trees. The last Jamaica L. I. 
Farmer says:—“The Rev. Wm, L, Jobnson 
of our village, bad a fine apple tree of choice 
kind which leaved and blossomed this spring, 
but the prospect of fruit was rendered doubt- 
ful by the thousands of insects called apbides, 
which attached themselves to the leaves. A 

quarter inch diameter was 
bored into” the body of the tree, and « piece 
of brimstone inserted. In %4 hours, the in- 





sects were seen leaving the tree in swarms. 
‘The remedy is worth being made known to 
r farmers and gardeners.” 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 

At the present moment, when the most 
heart rending scenes of human misery are 
occurring in Europe in consequence of famine, 
itcannot be uninteresting to turn for a moment 
to the subject of Chinese Agriculture. Every 
one is familiar with the stery, that from the 
remotest antiquity, once in each year, the 
Sovereign of that Empire descends from his 
throne to hold the plough, whilst the Empresas 
plies the loom, This lesson of indusiry is not 
without political object, and, in a nation, ruled 
by patriarchal sway, may have been quite as 
“protective a policy” as any tariff that the 
ingenuity of economists could devise. China 
proper, contains about 830,716,360 English 
jaeres of ground, anc, it is supposed, that one- 
| half of the land is capable of cultivation, whilst 
jeach acre can sustain an individual. If such 
‘be the facts, we find, that there is arable lund 
in the Empire sufficient to sustain 415,000,000 
inhabitants, and that the census of 1812 by 
‘making the number 361,279,896 brought it 
| within about 54,000,000 of its utmost capacity 
|of internal production, 

The paternal government has, therefore, 
with a provident foresight, always maintained 
store-houses and depots, whilst it taught the 
people the necessity of careful and economical 
cultivation, By dressing chiefly in cotton and 
silk, and importing the few furs and woolens 
they consume, a large part of the empire is 
saved the waste of grazing, especially as their 
chief animal food is pork. The Chinese 
laborer would consider meadows of every kind 
jas land in a state of nature, and utterly use- 
| less. Their great crops therefore, are grain, 
For rice, the great staff of Indian life, every- 
thing else is sacrificed, They alleg@that a 
field of grain will yield as much straw for the 
nourishment of cattle as it would have pro- 
duced hay, besides taking into account the 
advantage of the cereal product for the suste- 
jnance of man, of which they can spare a small 
portion in plentiful seasons, to nourish such 
beasts of burthen as are absolutely required 
on their farms. 

It is said, upon good authority, that a 
Chinese agriculturist would smile if it were 
intimated that the soils had need of rest oc- 
jcasionally, and would be destroyed unless 
| permitted to lie fallow for a season, or were 
‘employed in cultures designed only for 
The result is, that China is wrought 




















| manures, 
\like a garden, and that no offal is lost that can 
contribute to the minutest improvement of the 
learth. ‘The Chinese soils, in general, are not 
| superior to those of Europe, and all the farms, 
even in the northern provinces, yield annually 
two crops; whilst itis asserted that those in 
the South often produce five in the course of 
two years, without having been permitted to 
lie fallow for a single season during the 
thousands they have been devoted to the 
purposes of agriculture. The whole country 
is irrigated with the greatest care. A net- 
work of canals laces the empire, diffusing 
water throughout the whole country, asin the 
trenches of a garden; and as all the immense 
transportation of the nation is conducted on 
them by the sail and oar alone, the innumer- 
able beasts of burthen that consume the 
products of the earth in other countries, are 
dispensed with in China, 

The Chinese do not lose an inch of avail- 
ableground. ‘The rocky hills which in Europe 
jare converted into vineyards, are, by their 
| industry, made productive of grain. Pleasure 
grounds of great extent; parks for the main- 
tenance of deer alone, and waste land devoted 
to the sports of a dissipated court or nobility, 
have no existence in the empire. The smali 
gardens surrounding their country retreats, 
diversified by useful and beautiful cultures, 
are the only luxuries of this sort permitted by 
the national spirit of economy; yet, by de- 
lightful situations, judiciously improved, and 
by picturesque scenery, they endeavor to 
compensate, in miniature, for those vast do- 
mains, which, in other countries, are at once 
the objects of an aristocracy’s pride, and the 


causes of a people’s poverty. 
[Southeru Quarterly Review, 











Bees 1s A Beocuamsen.—There is an old 
saying, that “poverty brings strange bed- 
fellows,” but one could scarcely suppose that 
fancy, or choice, would select for one’s sleep- 
ing partnersa swarm of bees. Yet the strange 
fact came within our observation within the 
Inst few days. One of the gatekeepers at 
Lord Cremorne’s demesne of Dartree has had 
a swarm of bees in his bedroom for the last 
four years. He tends them with the greatest 
care, and they seem to return his kindness 
with evident pleasure. They buzz about bim, 
light on his head, face and bands with impu- 
nity, and he takes them up by dozens, and 
puts them out of the window, or into their 
nests, without any resistance on their part.— 
Four years ago this swarm settled on the 
window of the room, and, discovering an 
aperture above the frame, took up their abode 
in it. They have since throwo off several 
swarms, and Mullen derives from their cet 
ly of honey every year, whic 
Raat ton holes constructed under the 
nest, which he corks up, except during the 
and July. 
mothe of PuetNorthers (Eog.) Standard. 
Jupson’s Stave Daessinc Macutye.— 
One of these machines has been put up in this 
city, and is in successful operation. Its supe- 
rior qualities consist in the ease and speed 
with which it dresses coarse cask staves. It 
can dress eleven barrel staves per minute, and 
eight hogshead staves in the same time. its 
benefits consist in the accommodating gearing 
of two 1 wheels upon a vertical shaft 
which bites on the stave without springing, 
and passes the bendings of the staves (which 
are all split) leaving them allof an equal 
strength. Sawed staves are not cousidered 
as strong as the split—the grain being fre- 
quently crossed in the sawing, which, when 
made iuto hogsheads and packed in the holds 
of vessels, tier upon tier, are liable to crack 
and strain on the edges of the seams and 
chimes, and thereby subject to leakage, This 
machine obviates the difficulty of all other 
stave machines yet made, none baving beeu 
able to operate upon rough staves, they bav~ 








ing all to be sawed before or were macets 
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fete eT 
MR. VATTEMARE AND HIS SYSTEM OF 
NATIONAL EXCHANGES. 


We recently had a short visit from Mons. 
Vattemare, the benevolent and enthusiastic 
French Gentleman, who is the author of the 
system of national exchanges, and who is so 
indefatigably and perseveringly engaged in 
prosecuting the details of his plan to com- 
plete success. His object is, for the different 
States and Nations to send specimens of plants, 
seeds, minerals, machinery, inventions, cop- 
ies of books, &¢., to the Government of 
France, and to receive like things in return. 
The seeds are to be distributed to the farmers 
and gardeners in each country, for culture, 
and the other articles are to be deposited in a 
museum or cabinet, which is to be open at all 
times, free, for the people, one and all, to in- 
spect, and from which to gather information 
and knowledge. For instance—if you were 
to go to the department of State in Paris, 
(France,) you would find an American libra- 
ry, composed of the books sent from this 
country in exchange for the many articles re- 
ceived of Mons. Vattemare, or by his agency. 
You would also find a cabinet of implements 
and machinery, and models of many inven- 
tions of American origin, all of which are 
open for the people to examine, when and as 
often as they desire, without ticket or admis- 
sion fee. The design, if carried out accor- 
ding to Mr. V’s plan, is that each State in this 
country shall have a similar establishment 
made up of the specimens and books derived 
in exchange. Already an alcove in our State 
Librery in our State House, is filled with 
French books which Mons, V. has sent over 
to us, and many of them of rare value and 
excellence, and every year, if the two govern- 
ments continue to practice the exchange prin- 
ciples so auspiciously begun, there will be a 
rich increase. ‘Thus, by mutually exchang- 
ing what may be called surplus stock of books 
and seeds and models, we obtain what is of 
tenfold more value, reciprocating, not only 
benefits but kindly offices and influences, 
which will have a tendency to form, with 
links of interest, a strong and indissoluble 
bond of uwiversal brotherhood. 

We like the system, and hope to see it in 
successful operation; but in order for us to car- 
ry it out in all its branches, there will, of ne- 
cessity, have to be some different arrangement 
of rooms at our State House. The Library 
rooms are already beginning to be crowded, 
and as for the cabinet, it is so far from the 
earth and so near the stars, that few but the 
most athletic and aspiring can rouse up suffi- 
cient courage to climb up toit. There ought 
to be a suite of apartments devoted exclusive- 
ly to these things—large, spacious, and easy 
of access, so that the people can, with little 
trouble, be accommodated whenever they wish 
to call and examine what is there deposited. 
No blame can be attached to the officers who 
now have charge of these departments. ‘They 
are always very obliging, but the situation of 
things is such that they cannot give all who 
would visit them, the cabinet especially, all 
the facilities which they would desire. We 
trust that in time there will be a better ar- 
rangement, and that the people will duly ap- 
preciate the advantages which such an estab- 
lishment will give to those who are anxious 
to make use of all the sources of knowledge 
that can be found. 


A NOTE OF ALARM. 

We have received, from a friend, the First 
Report of the Board of Education. We 
have had time to give it only a slight exami- 
nation, but were startled by the following 
statements, and we take up the bugle to ex- 
tend the alarm to all within the reach of our 
voice. It is time to rouse up to the danger, 
and take strong, active and efficient means to 
do it away. 

From the whole number of children in 
Maine returned to the Board, between the 
ages of four and twenty-one, the Secretary 
of the Board finds that sixty thousand, nine 
hund:ed and forty-two did not attend any 
school during the past summer; and that there 
were forty-seven thousand, eight hundred 
and forty-seven who were not in attendance 
at any school during the past winter!!! 

Is it possible, that after all the provisions 
that have been made by the Legislature for 
furnishing the means of education to every 
son aud daughter within our borders, there is 
such an army of them growing up without 
receiving the benefits extended to them? Had 
any one told us this, before we saw the re- 
port with all the data spread out before us, we 
could not have believed it; and now that we 
are convinced, we are filled with the more 
astonishment. But the reality is even worse 
than this. Hear what the Secretary says: 

“It is to be remembered, that in the fore- 
going calculation the tale is but half told;— 
that the returns upon which they were based, 
are but from about one half the towns and 
population of the State, and we have the 
astounding disclosure that there were, during 
the past summer, about one hundred and 
twenty-two thousand children, and during the 
past winter, ninety-five thousand, who did 
not darken the door of any school house.” 

Fathers, mothers, guardians, fellow-citizens, 
what think ye of such a state of things ?— 
Does it promise well for the future? Does it 
look as if all did their duty to the rising gen- 
eration? 

In the language of the Secretary, ‘““Where 
were they—the future men and women, fa- 
thers and mothers, citizens, jurors, voters, 
sovereigns of the State? Were they under 
the watchful eye of parents and guardians, 
engaged in useful occupations, training for 
usefulness and respectability, qualifying them- 
selves for the discharge of those duties which 
are soon to devolve upon them in the varied 
relations of life? or were they not rather 
rambling about fields and highways—basking 
in the sunshine, loitering at the corners of the| 
streets and in the purlieus of the ) 
studying the vocabulary of the profligate and. 
the blasphemer, training themselves for scenes 
of riot, — qualifying themselves for the 
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rescue! Let not a hundred thousand of the 
children of Maine be ruined when the remedy 
required is only well directed action in the 
use of institutions already supplied to our 
hands. 


HAVE YOU A GOOD GRAIN CRADLE? 

We think our farmers do not, all of them, 
appreciate the value of this implement in the 
harvesting of grain. They are certainly, in 
the hands of a person who is skilled in their 
use, an excellent labor-saving machine. As 
our grain harvest is pow at hand, we would 
refer those who are disposed to use one of 
these implements, and a good one, to the 
manufactory of R. B. Dunn, Esq., North 
Wayne, where they can be fitted out with 
any amount of the stamp A No. 1, all ready 
to put into the field. We procured one of 
them, and can speak from actual examination. 
They are manufactured after the most ap- 
proved models, and men who are in the habit 
of handling such tools, call them the very best 
kind in use any where. They are as much 
better than a sickle for cutting most kinds of 
grain, as asickle is better than a jacknife, 
and if you have any grain to cut, and would 
not have your back creak, by reaping, like a 
hinge to a gate post, or stiffen at an angle of 
45°, buy a grain cradle. 


New Worx. We have received the first 
number of a new monthly publication, entitled 
“Tre American Literary Magazine,” 
published in New York by Burcess, Srrine- 
er & Co., and conducted by Timo. Dwicur 
Spracve. It is a work of sixty-four octavo 
pages, very neatly got up, and filled with 
choice literary matter. ‘The present number 
is embellished with a beautiful engraving of 
Sir Water Rareiex. Contents—Walter 
Raleigh; The Old Homestead; The Lost 
Church; Gen. Greene’s Retreat through the 
Carolinas; Classic Vagaries; Prof. Felton’s 
Agamemnon of schylus, with English 
notes; The Fable of the Fox and the Fish; 
Art in Oratory; Buena Vista; Our Country; 
The Indian Mother’s Lament; Literary No- 
tices; Editor’s Table; Relic of the Olden 
Time; All Sorts. Price $3 a year. Single 
numbers 25 cents. Communications and re- 
mittances should be addressed to the Editor, 
or Publishers of the American Literary Mag- 
azine, No, 222 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
A. Gavusert, of this place, is agent. The 
work may be found at his Book-store, on 
W ater-st. 











A NEAT WASH-BOWL. We have received 
from the manufacturer, Jonn H. Norcross, 
East side the river, a very neat and durable 
tin-plate wash-bowl—a necessary article— 
with which we intend to “wash and be clean.” 
It isthe mate to one manufactured for ex- 
hibition atthe Farmers’ Festival, last fall. 
If used frequently, we need not have any 
fear of becoming “unclean,” nor spleeny, 
Nor-cross. Mr. N. is an excellent workman 
—proof of which may be seen by calling at 
his shop. 





New Corn. We have received a “‘mess” 
of excellent “green corn”—full, plump ker- 
neled—from Mr. James B. Hasxext of 
China. We found it an excellent article, 
“easy to take,” and very palatable to those 
of consumptive habits. It came to hand last 
Friday, and was Eaton-ed the following day. 
It was the best new corn we have seen this 
season. 





Gooseperries AnD Currants. We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a ‘‘measure full” of 
capital gooseberries and currants from that 
excellent gardener, F. Wineare, Esq., of 
this village. ‘The currants were the red and 
the white varieties, and the largest ones we 
have seen this many aday. He says with 
suitable culture, there is no difficulty in ma- 
king them grow large. The gooseberries 
were “immense,” being an English variety of 
the biggest growth. 





“Toeus.” There is a perfect rush to this 
spring, in the Eastern part of Hallowell. 
There are visitors from New York and Mas- 
sachusetts, and all parts of Maine; and we are 
told that it is no uncommon thing to find in 
the neighborhood of three hundred persons 
atthe Spring and the pond, at one time. 
Every thing is fitted up in good style. Togus 
is bound to be a “great country.” Stages 
run regularly from Augusta, Hallowell and 
Gardiner to this becoming popular place of 
resort. 





New Srore. Our friend Revsen Par- 
TRIDGE, has removed from his old stand, and 
taken the store next north of the Augusta 
Bank. It is fitted up in superb style, and the 
arrangement of his wares is neat, striking and 
beautiful, We make no doubt there will be 
a general rush that way, hy Hymen’s sports- 
men, when Partridge commences drumming. 





“CoMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE.” On the 29th of January, 1846, 
Mr. J. O’Connell stated before the British 
House of Commons, that Ireland was soon to 
be visited by famine. He also remarked that 
in Ireland this most terrific evil was always 
attended by the typhus fever. How fearfully 
indeed have these melancholy predictions 
been verified by the result. 

The following, which we take from the 
London Times of the 4th and 5th of Feb. of 
that year, confirms the statements of Mr. 
O’Connell, in Parliament, in reference to the 
Bo evil. 

. re a rs 
that an nde wetvenate fashie seaee' + 
visit Ireland. Such is the dire 
has loomed upon us eta 





Improvement or time. How many hours, 


| weeks, months and years do the most busy 


and industrious of us suffer to pass uselessly 
away. ‘Time isa stream that never stops— 
"the moment that is lost, is lost forever.” 
As well might we expect to recall the de- 
parted, as to summon back the moments that 
have passed. Of the value of time, no man, 
probably, bad a more just conception than 
Napoleon. It is said that on leaving a school 
which he had condescended to honor with a 
visit, he conferred upon the scholars the fol- 
lowing excellent advice—“My lads, every 
hour of lost time, is a chance of future mis- 
fortune.” One of his biographers, and per- 
haps not the most partial, although his pre- 
ferences, moral as well as political, are gen- 
erally regarded as having been assimilated to 
those of the Emperor, remarks, that ‘these 
remarkable words afford the maxim which 
formed, in a great degree, the rule of his 
conduct.”” Well did he understand the value 
of time, says Bourienne; even his leisure was 
attended with exercise of mind. 

To the young the value of time appears of 
trivial moment. Under the ordinary hallu- 
cinations of youth, the mind’s eye ranges far 
into the future, and the duties of the present 
are too often overlooked in our eagerness for 
the delights and pleasures of the years yet to 
come. The important fact, biographically, 
historically, and auto-biographically demon- 
strated, that the child is father to the man, 
appears not to be fully appreciated. 

“Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined,” 
and the intellect, or moral propensities which 
in youth receive a wrong tendency or bias, 
will produce deformity and misery in their 
maturity. Let every moment be improved, 
and there will be no deduction from the sum 
of life’s enjoyments. w. 


Germany contains thirty-six different gov- 
ernments, one empire, five kingdoms, twenty- 
six dutchies, and four free cities. In Germany 
proper, there are no less than twenty-four 
universities, affording instruction to eighteen 
thousand students. Historians have remark- 
ed that the character of the Germans is not 
so brilliant as that of other nations, but all 
writers concur in the assertion that itis by 
no means destitute of its peculiar excellencies. 
The character of man—mental as well as 
moral—depends much upon the nature of the 
government under the influences of which it 
is formed. The character of the Germans is 
generally acknowledged to be deficient of 
brilliancy; and in this respect it quadrates 
precisely with the constitution of the empire. 
National pride, so pervading and plenipotent 
a principle in other countries, is, with them, 
a weak and inefficient sentiment. ‘Their pe- 
culiar turn seems to be towards philosophy; 
they are industrious, cool, persevering, and 
generally distinguished for a just and accu- 
rate judgment. Among the Bursihen, or 
young men at the seminaries, a singular sent- 
iment has long prevailed, They particularly 
reverence the “good old times” of chivalry, 
in investigating the origin of which, we are 
led back to the darkness, fraud and gloom of 
the feudal ages, and when, with much of the 
truly noble and heroic, there was blended, 
most liberally, the ingredients of vice and 
crime. w. 





Orrentat Customs. A recent writer, in 
discoursing upon the agricultural customs of 
Spain, says that the Eastern method of tread- 
ing out the corn (wheat) is still perpetuated 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. A descrip- 
tion of this is given in the Iliad: 


As with autumnal harvests covered o’er, 

And thick bestrown, like Ceres’ sacred floor, 

When round and round, with never-wearied pain, 
The trampling steers beat out the conembere grain. 


In Spain, however, mares are employed 
instead of steers for this purpose, and fre- 
quently as many as twenty or thirty at a time. 
The practice of threshing wheat, rye and 
barley, by trampling, prevails extensively at 
present in the western and southern States of 
our Union, and before the introduction of 
threshing machines, was the only method 
generally employed. 

Threshing floors, similar, in most respects, 
to brick yards, were graded, and the grain 
fully ripe, and carefully arranged, was placed 
on the surface, over which the animals em- 
ployed were driven till the grain was detached 
from the spires. 

A friend who has travelled extensively in 
the middle and western States during the last 
few years, assures us that he has seen no less 
than six of these “threshing floors” on one 
estate. The labor is necessarily imperfect, 
and a large per centum of the crop remains 
with the straw. As slave labor is employed, 
faithfulness cannot, of course, be expected. 

w. 





Was GLass KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS? In 
some excavations, recently, in the vicinity of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, several articles of glass 
were discovered, a circumstance which of 
itself goes far to prove that glass was known 
to the people of that country in very remote 
times. These articles were found some thirty 
feet below the surface of the earth, and, from 
all appearances, must have been inhumed 
many centuries, 


Sueer. As near as can be estimated there 
are not far from twenty millions of sheep in 
the United States. They produce nearly 
thirty-six millions of pounds of wool, and that 
is only about one pound and a sixth each, 


Great CucuMBERS Have Got aLonc. We 
shall soon have the regularly annual story of 
mammoth Cucumbers. Mr. Galvin, of New- 
port, R. IL., exhibited one last week at the 
Horticultural rooms in Boston, that weighed 
four and a half pounds. 


A Great nusa or Pork. Two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-five barrels of pork 
from America, were landed in Liverpool 
during one fortnight last month. Prices are 











from 54 shillings to 76s per 280 Ibs. 





Increase or Imports. An increase of ex- 
port in breadstuffs has created an increase of 
imports from Great Britain of three millions 


of dollars worth of goods over and above the 
imports of last year . 


Aw o1p Bripecroom. The old Duke of 
Wellington has probably made his last con- 





quest. He is about to be married to the rich 


Miss Coutts. 


American Institure. . The American 
Institute at New York will hold a fair at Castle 
Garden, Oct. 2d. Fletcher Webster will de- 
liver the Anniversary discourse. 
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SCISSORS’ OWN COLUMN. * 


ODA child was born last week, at St. Joseph's 
Valley, which had two well heads, both set on 
one body. The faces of these two heads were perfect- 
ly natural and even handsome. The spinal bones of 
the neck united below the shoulders. The two wind- 
pipes united in one in the breast where they came to- 


gether. In all respects except the extra head, the child 


was formed. It died in the act of being born, 
and caused also the death of the mother. 

QlIvewtiryvine rue “Inpivipooat,” As we 
were passing along Broad street, yesterday, says the 
Boston Times, in search of something like # “city 
item,’” we came athwart a couple of burley darkies, 
between whom the following colloquy occurred : 

“Look year, Sam—you knows Roob Guffum?” 

“Wal, I duzn’t know nobody else.”’ 

“Wal, Roob an’ dis chile had a ’splay ob siemtific 
poozleistic, las’ night.”” 

**Wot you call dem poozleistics?”” 

“Wy, a set-to, niggah.’”’ 

“Whar?” 

“Down Long Wharf.” 

“Wal, wot o° dat?” 

“Nuffin "ticular, Sam, on’y I ’spect dis chile didn’t 
make much by de speculash’n.”’ 

‘How's dat, Gumbo?” 

“Wy, you see, Sam, dat same Roob Gufflum wouldn’t 
‘treat’ when dis niggah axe him, cibilly, and so I jes 
pulls his shapo down ober his foreward.” 

“Wat den?” 

“Wy, Sam—tell you de troof—I "spect I heerd 
sump'n drap on de pavement d’rec’ly arterwards—and 
wen J turn roun’ to axe wat it wus, J foun’ it was dis 
niggah, and nuffin shorter!—H1-yan!” 

QG-A Mr. Bates, of Sterling, who assisted, one day 
last week, in examining the interior of the carcasses 
of several cattle, which had died suddenly, was next 
day attacked with swelling in his limbs, and died in 
the course of the day. Others who had assisted, were 
similarly, though not fatally affected. 

QG-A Goop One, Two grave members of the Bar, 
says the Albany Journal, encountered a dead pig on the 
side-walk, and soon after met the Coroner; whereupon 
one of them remarked to him that his services were 
wanted to sit upon the body. ‘Do you make the sug- 


gestion,” inquired the Coroner, ‘‘that you may pocket H 


the juryman’s fees?”? “Oh, no,”’ interposed the third 
party, “the could-not serve, for the law precludes the 
relatives of the deceased from sitting upon the jury.” 

QG-A singular custom prevails among the Sioux In- 
dians. Whenever a white man has resided among 
them for the space of a month, he is required to take 
unto himself a wife. The chief of the band, among 
which he is, at the end of this time, comes to bim with 
a young and handsome squaw, whom he must espouse 
and protect according to their customs, or leave the 
country immediately. 

QG-LumBeR VESSELS are scarce at Bangor, for 
the coasting trade; and freights still remain high.— 
Some fifty cargoes await opportunities for shipment to 
Boston. 

QG-Anecpote or Davip Crocker. David 
once visited the menagerie at Washington, and pausing 
a moment before a particularly hideous looking monkey, 
exclaimed, ‘‘What a resemblance to the Hon. Mr. 

!” The words were scarcely spoken when he 
turned, and to his astonishment saw standing at his 
side, the very man whom he had complimented. “I 
beg your pardon,”’ said the gallant Colonel, “I would 
not have made the remark had I known you was so 
near me; and I am ready to make the most humble 
apology for unpardonable rudeness, but,’ looking firat 
at the insulted member of Congress, whose face was 
any thing but lovely, and then at the animal that he 
had compared to him, ‘thang me if 1 can tell whether 
I ought to apologise to you or to the monkey!” 

(GM. Maure, a German poet, asserts that he has 
discovered a mode whereby even stupid children may 
be taught to read in six hours. 

§> Western Warmutu. A man has just return- 
ed from the West, who says that in the custom there 
prevalent, of hugging and squeezing at evening parties 
of both sexes, he has had several ribs broken, and his 
sides caved in! 

GA worthy old citizen of Newport, who had the 
reputation of being the laziest man alive among “them 
hillocks”’—so lazy indeed, that he used to weed his 
garden in a rocking-chair, by rocking forward to take 
hold of the weed, and backwards to uproot it—had a 
way of fishing peculiarly his own. He used to drive 
his old white-faced mare down toa spot where the 
tautog (black fish) might be depended on, for any 
weight, from two to twelve pounds, (one has been 
caught of fifteen, off Dumpling Light)—back his gig 
down to the waters-side—put out his “pole,” and when 
the tautog was safely hooked, start the old mare, and 
pull him out. 

> Dr. Aaron Young, Jr., of Bangor, the originator 
and petitioner for an appropriation for conducting a 
Botanic Survey of Maine, bas been nominated by the 
Governor to carry on the work. 

QA Mr. King, tavern keeper in Monkeytown, R. 
I., was so badly bitten in the foot by a rattle-snake, 
one day last week, that he only survived twenty min- 
utes. : 

QA Wire Kittep sy ner Hussanp. A 
melancholy accident occurred near Troy, Pa., on 
Thursday night of last week. Sometime in the night, 
Mrs. Pierce, wife of Dr. J. B. Pierce, had occasion to 
go to the window of the chamber in which they were 
sleeping, leaving Dr. P. asleep. The raising of the 
window awoke him, and he instantly seized his gun, 
which was near his bed-side, supposing that some one 
was trying to break into the house. After Mrs. P. had 
let down the window, she advanced toward the bed. 
Dr. P. called out twice to stop, or he would fire; but 
she still advanced, and he fired, when she was near the 
muzzle of the gan—the whole charge of shot entering 
her breast, and she fell dead on the floor. He then felt 
in the bed for his wife, to tell her he had killed some 
one, when not finding her, the truth flashed upon him, 
that he had shot his own wife! 


(Mr. Smith,” said an itinerant horse doctor, | ; 


thrusting his head into a farrier’s shop, “just leave off 
forgery, and look at testimonials of my medicine for 
curing the bots.” *O, I know all about it,” answered 
Smith, “it’s rank purgery.” 

GA young Mr. Brown of New York, was recently 
shot throagh the head¥ by an accidental shot from a 
small cannon, not more than three inches long, fired by 
two lads, under very singular circumstances. Mr. 
Brown was exercising himself in a swing while these 
lads were amusing themselves with the cannon, and to 
contribate to their amusement at each discharge, he 
would drop himeelf from the swing and exclaim, “I am 
shot.’ He suggested to the boys, that in order to pro- 
duce a louder report, they should put something addi- 
tional iuto the cannon. Accordingly they put in two 
duck-shot, and discharging it again, it wheeled, and 
the shot passed through Mr. Brown’s head. He drop- 
ped and exclaimed as before, “I am shot,” and never 
spoke again. 

Q@Santa Anna being asked if he had any personal 
dealings with Taylor and Scott, replied, ‘Yes, I have 
kept up a running account with them.”’ 

(> Worrny or Nore. Judge Wilson, of Alba- 
ny, New York, who was at the Chicago Convention, is 
the only sorviving person, of the number who took the 
first ride, by steam, upon the Hudson river, epon Ful- 
ton’s mak ing his first experiment there. What a change 
has taken place during the life of this man! 

QG-A New Specutation—Crop of Cats! Col. 


_ QA weary traveller was made very angry a few 
days since, by a wag on one of the Champlaia canal 


boat, the wag inquired 
get aboard?” “Te be sure Ido.” “Well, 
where you are and take one off the 
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the resolve, as far as “being,” was 
s 18, nays 8; and the remainder by yeas 


third resolve declares that in the sition of 
free territory, we deem it the duty t en- 
a Government to extend over the same the ordin- 


members of , and to the 
several States, was rejected, 11 to 11. 

Bill for the improvement of Piscataquis river was 
referred to the next Legislature. 

The report of leave to withdraw on petition of Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad Co. was accepted. 

Bill relative to the ency of witnesses, (per- 
mitting atheists to testify,) was passed finally, 12 to 5. 

Bill for a steam navigation company between Ken- 
dall’s Mills and Skow (on its final passage) was 
referred to the next Legislature, yeas 13, nays 9. (The 
House adhered to its passage ; and the Senate adhered 
to its reference, yeas 12, nays 11.) 

Leave to withdraw was granted on petitions that 
porter, &c, may be included under the provisions of 

license law. 

The bill repealing the license law if the people so 
decide was read. chair ruled that it was impro- 
perly before the Senate, having been refused a third 
colin in the House. It was transmitted back to the 


ouse. 
The bill for a bounty on crows came from the House 
indefinitely postponed. After discussion the Senate 
non-concurred 12 to 10. A motion to refer to the 
next Legislature was negative Sto 12. The bill was 
then refused a passage 10 to 10. 

The slavery resolves came back, the House adher- 
ing to its former vote, adopting the resolves, and 
having rejected the Senate amendment. Mr. Ayer 
moved to adhere. The motion prevailed, 13 to 9. 

The Secretary of State laid on the table a list of 
the titles of 129 Acts, and 53 Resolves approved at 
the present session. 

r. Baker, after some appropriate remarks, sent to 
the Secretary’s table the following resolve which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Hon. John Hodgdon, in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, as President of this 
Board, from whose decision no appeal has been made 
this session, has proved himself intelligent and honest, 
and worthy to be respected by the of Maine, as 
he is by the members of this Sewate, whose best 
wishes and personal regards will ever attend him in 
all his vicissitudes of life. 

The President addressed the Senate as follows: 

Senators:—The remarks offered the Senator 
from Kennebec, and the vote of thanks just passed, 
have affected me deeply—more deeply than I can find 
words mate to express—not that you have accord- 
ed to me the usual compliment, often unmeaning and 
seldom withheld from presiding officers—although I 
should do injustice to my feelings, not to acknowledge 
my gratification, that these remarks fell from one 
slams words are usually the true exponents of the 
feelings of the heart. But these sentiments are awa- 
kened by the reflection that our Senatorial labors have 
ceased—that we are about to leave this Hall, probably 
never again te re-assemble this side the grave. 5 

Though far separated, the intimacies and friendships 
that have spr up here, will, I trust, be cherished 
long after the petty rivalries and jealousies of the 
session shall have been forgotten. 

It gives me great pleasure to unite with the Senator 
from Kennebec in bearing witness to the guod feelings 
that have pervaded our deliberations, and to the 
fidelity with which this body has devoted itself to 
the careful consideration of the many important pro- 
jects that have come before it. , 

Permit me again, Senators, to thank you for having 
conferred apon me so distinguished an honor, and to 
tender you my grateful acknowle nts for the 
courtesy with which I have been uniformly treated by 
every member of this board. 

If Lhave at any time wounded the feelings of an 
Senator, he notes assurred it was not intentional, 
and that it has been my constant effort to preside 
with strict impartiality, and, as far as practicable, to 
consult the views and wishes of every Senator. I 
now wish you, one and all,a safe return to your fam- 
ilies, health and happiness. 

Resolutions of thanks were also passed in favor of 
the Secretary and his Assistant, the Chaplain, and 
Messengers. 

The Senate then adjourned without day. 

House. Mr. Chadwick of Portland introduced, 
afier some appropriate remarks, the following resolve: 

‘Resolved, That the thanks of this House be pre- 
sented to Hugh D. McLellan ss the impartial 
and dignified manner in which be has discharged the 
duties of Speaker of the House during the present 
session.” 

The Speaker then made the oy pe : 

Gentlemen—W hen I accepted the Speaker 
of this House, and entered upon the discharge of my 
duties, it was with some distrust, on my part, of my 
ability to perform them, having had but a very small 
amount of legislative experience, but I accepted the 
responsible station which you were pleased to offer me, 
with a reliance upon kindness and courtesy. 

And now, gentlemen, itis with pleasure I can say 
that reliance was not misplaced, and in tendering 
to you my sincere thanks for the kindness and courtesy 
which you have at all times and in all places extend- 
ed to me, also for the honorable testimonial you bave 
thas given me by your vote of thanks, I utter the 
true sentiments of my heart. 

Gentlemen, we have been i 
of eighty-four days, which for harmony, good feeling 
amongst the rs universally, and attention to 
the business under consideration, may be equalled, 
but never can be ; bat within the number of 


her during a session 


sonally acquainted with 

him previous to meeting cry is House, but am 
informed that he was an honest and ight man, 
and a good citizen, a kind husband and indulgent 
father, and he has gone where he need fear no evil. 
Our labors are about to close, and you are now to 
return to families, and constituents, and may 
the blessing of an over-ruling Providence attend you, 
as do most hearty wishes for your peace, pros- 
perity and happiness. In all homan ility most 
of us will never meet again; but may it always during 
life, remain a source of recollection to us, to 


passing the 
river from 
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THE WAR NEWS. 
(Prom the N. O. Commercial Times, July 30.) 


MEXICO—LATE AND IMPORTANT INTEL- 


p Massachu- 


from Vera Cruz, the 28d inst., brin us 


| files of the Sol de Anahuac to date o depart- 


ure, and our correspondence from [n- 
dicator up ae ae of her departure. 

Prosrects ov Prace.—No intelligence 
direct from the city of Mexico, or even from 
Puebla to any authentic source, had 
reached Vera Cruz, since the date of our last 
advices. It will be recollected, that all was 
then ina state of doubt and suspense. In- 
formation in an unofficial form had arrived 
there, intimating that Santa Anna had taken 
the initiative in the question of the constitu- 
tionality of —- a negotiation with Mr. 
Trist, which lain between him and the 
Congress, and had appointed three commis- 
sioners to meet the American Envoy at San 
Martin Tesmelucan, on an appointed day. 

In reference to this vital subject the Sol de 
Anahuac of the 22d inst., states that rumors 
were in circulation quite unfavorable to the 
success of Mr. Trist’s mission. Indeed, from 
letters which had come to hand from Puebla, 
it was certain that the commission had not 
been installed, and ‘‘consequently, that the 
hopes of peace which had been founded there- 
on, had completely vanished.” He adds, on 
the other hand, that from the continued inac- 
tion of Gen, Scott’s army, the only datum on 
which can possibly rest the probability of a 
commission for the settlement of difficulties, 
and the total absence of news for some time 
from the interior, it may be that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief is waiting the arrival of fresh in- 
structions from Washington. ‘The immediate 
nomination of commissioners, and the desig- 
nation of the place of meeting, would seem to 
indicate a sincere desire on the part of the 
Mexicans, for some kind of a pacific arrange- 
ment. Difficulties of an accidental nature, 
delays, etc., may have intervened to obstruct 
the consummation of a treaty, English medi- 
ation, it was stated, had been proffered and 
accepted, which bad progressed so far as to 
have brought the Secretary of Legation of the 
British Embassy to the headquarters of Gen. 
Scott at Puebla. In allusion to this last means 
to which the Mexicans had had recourse, the 
Sol de Anahuac expresses its dissent from any 
foreign interference, as being always costly, 
and sometimes most fatal in the results, 

In reviewing all the news, however, which 
has reached us by this arrival, we are bound 
to confess, that every thing seems in statu 
as at the last receipt of intelligence. Nothing 
definite is known; either of the sentiments of 
the Congress, of whose meeting not a word is 
said, or of the mode of acting of the Mexican 
Government. Gen. Scott had not yet left 
Puebla, when the last accounts were received 
at Vera Cruz from that city. 

Arprosacuine Bartie.—l|n opposition to 
the foregoing speculations, however, we find 
that a letter of the 17th, which has not come 
to hand as yet, a circumstance we much re- 
gret, is alluded to by our correspondent ‘‘In- 
dicator” in which, as we glean from his re- 
mafks on the 20th relating thereto, he states 
that all hopes of peace are entirely crushed, 
and that General Scott was to march on the 
Capital on the 15th inst. Santa Anna, at the 
head of a large army, supposed to be 22,000 
strong, intended to give him battle at some 
point between Puebla and Mexico. 

Avarms.—As there is a probability of a 
night attack on the city, when much injury 


want of combined movements, the Governor 
of Vera Cruz has issued orders, directing all 
Americans residing there to enrol themselves 
in a corps to be commanded by Capt. Wm. 
S. Tippetts, and to repair on the first alarm 
to a place designated. 

In the event of an alarm, which will be 
known by the discharge ofa signal gun, all 
Mexican men, women and children (watch- 
men included) residing in town, will repair to 
the northern end of the city, in rear of Fort 
Conception, and all neutral foreigners to the 
Mole, where they will be secure from injury. 

At a signal from the town, the guns of the 
castle will open a fire upon the city. 

Captains of vessels in the harbor are re- 
quested, in case of an assault, to repair with 
a part of their crews, to Forts Santiago and 
Conception, as they may be nearest. 

Any inbabitant of the towns, found to be 
acting in concert with the enemy, will be im- 
mediately arrested, and dealt with, either at 
the moment, or afterwards, as the nature of 
the case may require. 

Keepers are prohibited from selling arms 
to the 
them to Mr. Diamond, the Collector, for safe 
keeping. 

Vera Cruz, July 22, 1847. 

Gentlemen—The steamer Washington left 
this afternoon for Tampico and the Brazos, 
and the Quartermaster’s people tell us that 
the Massachusetts will start early to-morrow 
morning for New Orleans—this being the 
case, | must write, although I have little to 
say indeed. 

After all the delay which occurred in get- 
ting off the train and escort under Gen. Pierce, 
many of the wagons were in an unprepared 
state, and became detached from the main 


two hundred troops was detailed to remain 
with the stragglers and guard them until they 
could rejoin the train, while the main body 
moved forward. ‘The detachment had, how- 
ever, advanced only a few miles beyond Santa 
Fe, when it was attacked by a large party of 

uerillas, which kept it engaged for about 
ere hours, at the end of which time the Mex- 
icans were well “‘used up,” and the Americans 
moved forward. 

A gentleman who passed along the road, 
yesterday morning, states that he saw several 
dead bodies in the vicinity—all Mexicans— 
and has no doubt that the guerillas had met 
with a considerable loss. No wounded have 
arrived here from our troops, and it is to be 
presumed that their loss has been small. Itis 
strange that no messenger has been despatch- 
ed to the Governor with the intelligence. 
The firing was plainly heard by our sick, 
which had been left behind at Santa Fe. ‘The 





Correspondence of the Commercial Times.) 
, Vens Croz, Jay. 1847. 
of the 17th, 
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turbance; but there are idle and foolish spir 
its at work, which may Produce dama : to 
themselves, harmless as the issue ‘may be to 


us. 

The health of the city certainly grows no 
worse, and is probably, under the excellent 
regulations of the Board of Health, improv 
ing, although the weather continues €Xtreme 
ly hot. ‘The worst of the season may be con. 
sidered as having passed, but it isstill dango, 
ous for strangers to venture here. A fa); 
of five came in a week ago and took room: ., 
the hotel at which | make my home. Fo, 
of the five have taken the vomito. One dic: 
two days ago, and two are now very low: +), 
other is convalescing. ‘This case is one wth. 
in the general rule, and I mention it as. sy 
by way of caution to those who have a noi, 
of trying their fortunes here. 

The foreign residents and the well-dispose: 
Mexicans, complain seriously of the recen; 
orders, Nos, 24 and 25, issued by Governo, 
Wilson, in which he says the castle wi)! {;. 
upon the town in case of an attack. [ ca, 
hardly suppose that he seriously contemplates 
such a measure, as its effect would be to ai: 
the express object of the guerillas, or robber, 
composing the assailants. 

[By Telegraph, for the Daily Bee 
New Yorx, Sunday, 7 o’clock P. M 

An arrival at New oy leet from ‘Tampicr 
brings the intelligence that Genera) WU rres’s 
| troops, who have been prowling through the 
country near Matamoras for some time jas: 
|made an attack ona train near Mario and 
| succeeded in capturing 80 pack mules and 
goods to the value of $30,000. 

The train was on the march from Matamo- 
| ras to Monterey, and the property belonged \o 
| the Matamoras merchants. 

Majors Gaines, and Borland, and Cap: 
Cassius M. Clay, and the rest of their fellow 
prisoners, who were re-captured a short tine 
|since on their way to Tampico, by Geo. | r- 
rea, have been removed farther into the inte- 
rior. 

Mos, is represented as being very heal 
thy. 


Ss 








FROM TEXAS. 

By the arrival of the steamship Galveston 
Capt. Haviland, from Brazos Santiago, via 
Galveston, we have papers from the latter 
place to the 24th July, and corresponding 
dates from other parts of the State. 

The regiment of volunteers was complcte 
and organised. Col. Hayes was elected Co! 
He had been ordered by Gen. Taylor to re- 

ort himself with his regiment at Monterey 
I'wo companies of the regiment are to lx 
drafted for the defence of the frontier, with 
five other companies, which are already en- 
saged in that service. 

“he Indiana troops left at the Sabine by 
the Ann Chase, when she burst her boiler on 
her passage to the Brazos, had been brought 
to Galveston and forwarded to Brazos by sai!- 
ing vessels. ‘The Ann Chase will have to re- 
main at Galveston until boiler-iron is obtained 
from this city before she could proceed to ber 
destination. 

The Camanches, we learn from the Hous 
| ton Telegraph, are collecting on the San Sa 
ba, preparatory to an attack upon some of th: 
| Mexican settlements. It is supposed that 
is their intention to attack the settlements of 





| El Paso, or those below the Presidio, on the 


route to Parras. ‘The Telegraph says ther 
is reason to believe that the Camanches are 


}acting in concert with the Apaches Mesca- 


exicans, and are called on to deliver | loves, on the Rio Puerco, and from all e- 


counts the expedition will be the most form- 
dable fitted out by these tribes in many years 
|. "The Rangers or the ‘Texan settlers, finding 
| they are not to be molested themselves, make 
| DO attempt to interfere with the organization 
| of the expedition, and the Telegraph very 
properly urges upon the General Government 
| and its agents the duty of protecting the Mex- 
ieans, in the territory conquered by us, from 
the depredations of this formidable band. 

The crops in every part of the State are 
uniformly good, In the counties of Austin, 
Lagrange, Colorado and Washington, the 
farmers are nearly all commencing to plant 
| cane in fields of from one to sixty acres. ‘The 
corn crop was never so abundant. It is tho’t 
the quantity raised is five times as much as 
will be required for we ry ’ 

[N. O. Picayune. 





INDIAN TREATY. 


We are gratified to learn that official intel- 
ligence has been received at the office of |n- 
dian Affairs, that the Sioux and Winnebago 
Indians have amicably arranged and settled 
the difficulties between them, arising out of 4 
recent attack upon a party of the latter by 
some of the former, in which several W inne- 
ba were killed. ‘The Sioux, in order to 
make reparation, as far as in their power, a'é 
to pay over for the benefit and support of the 
relatives of the deceased, one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of horses, and four thousand do!- 
lars in money, which they have authorized to 
be taken from the annuities payable to them 
by the government. The two tribes having 
come to a friendly understanding, and smoked 
the pipe of peace, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that no further difficulty will arise betweeo 
them. : 

In contiexion with the above authentic and 
official account, we lay before our readers the 
following article from the St. Louis Republi- 
can of July 24th: 

“We understand, by a gentleman who was 
present at the time, that s treaty of peace 
was signed last week at the Winnebago ~ 
sion, near Fort Atkinson, lowa, bawern 
Winnebago and Sioux tribes of Indians. . 
principal! stipulation of the treaty 's for » 
payment, by the Sioux to the Winnebagoe*, 
of $5000—$4000 out of their annuities, a” 
$1000 worth of Indian horses—in considera- 
tion of the injuries done by the former to ~ 
latter. The tribes have been at war, a0 
peace may be secured for a short time by these 


means. 


“The Pottawatomies were = invited . 
ici i i i vet 
rticipate in this council. ay ~~ 
ted to this, 
in Morgen, 
ry to settle 


The Sioux 
tion of Capta 
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The Muse. 


[From Blackwood"s Magazine.) 
THE STORMY SEA. 


Ere the twilight bat was fitting, 
In the sunset, at her knitting, 
a osty aie 


And as daylight died before us, 

And the veaper star shone o'er Us, 

Fitful rose her tender chorus-— 
“Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 


Warmly shone the sunset glowing, 
Sweetly breathed the young flowers blowing; 
Earth, with beauty overflowing, 
Seem’d the home of love to be, 
Ae those angel tones ascending, 
With the scene and season blending, 
Ever had the same jow ending— 
“Jamie's on the stormy sea!” 


Curfew bells remotely ringing, 

Mingled with that sweet voice singing; 

And the last red ray seem’d clinging 
Lingeringly to tower and tree; 

Nearer as I caine, and nearer, 

Finer rose the notes, and clearer; 

Oh! "twas Heaven itself to hear her— 
“Jamie's on the stormy sea!” 


“Blow, ye west winds! blandly hover 
O’er the bark that bears my lover; 
Gently blew, and bear him over 
To hig dear home and me; 
For, when night winds bend the willow, 
Sleep forsakes my lonely pillow, 
Thinking of the foaming billow— 
Jamie’s on the stormy sea!” 





. How could 1 but list, but linger, 

To the song, and hear the singer, 

Sweetly wooing heaven to bring her 
Jamie from the stormy ses; 

And while yet her lips did name me, 

Forth I sprang—my heart o’ercame me— 

“Grieve no more, sweet, I am Jamie, 
Home returned, to love and thee.” 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


Down in a quiet, sun-lit valley 
Stands my low-roofed cottage home; 
Rushing thoughts around it rally, 
Thither wafted while I roam. 





There in Summer, as of olden, 
Waves the green-topped maple tree; 
There, in Autumn sere and golden, 
Shadows flit across the lea. 


Still the streamlet cleaves the meadow 
Bordered by the mantiing vine, 

Where beneath the tall oak’s shadow, 
Then I threw the hempen line. 

Thoughtiless childhood! happy childhood! 
I would journey back to thee, 

Roam again the “tangled wild-wood,” 
Sport beneath the maple tree. 


There no busy Sorrows fashion 
Phantoms in the path of youth, 

Nor pale Care nor purple Passion 
Taint the bloom of Love and Truth. 


The Story-Celle ; 








[From the Lady’s Book for August.) 


A YANKEE FARMER’S 
WINTER EVENING. 


3 The Maine 


Beare 


armer; A Family 


"Mr. French having placed. 
and the foot of the other by the side of his 













an exclamation from Mrs. : 

“Now, Mr, French,” said his excellent, 
thrifty and careful housewife, “You aint a 
goin’ to be so imprudent as to go out this 
evening without your great coat; you'll k 
your death acold; you don’t know how cold 
its grown since dark.” 

“Only over to neighbor Gray’s,” said Mr. 
French, taking another step towards the door. 

“Well, now I insist upon it, Mr. French, 
you aint a goin’ out this evening without your 
great coat; I don’t want to have to keep dos- 
ing you up with acold allthe time—now, just 
as Thanksgiving and Christmas is coming 
on.” 

Mr. French paused again, and turned half 
way round, If he was not prudentin any 
thing else he was prudent iu one thing, he 
never stopped to dispute with his wife. He 
had two modes of avoiding that ugly difficul- 
ty; the one was to surrender the point at once, 
and the other, to retreat rapidly out of hear- 
ing. The former expedient was adopted on 
this occasion, for he again renewed his con- 
versation with as much liveliness, and a little 
more authority than before. 

**Sal, my great-coat.”’ 

‘Sally, band your father's great-coat,” said 
Mrs. French, with the satisfied air of a 
woman who has her own way. 

‘Sal, my great-coat,” deliberately repeated 
Mr. French, choosing to have it understood 
that the garment was brought by his own or- 
der. Sally brought the coat. It was a heavy 
garment of homespun wool and a drab color. 
Mr. French threw it over his shoulders in 
the manner of a cloak, letting the sleeves 
hang loose by his side. 

“There now, Mr. French, you are not goin’ 
out so; put the great-coat on so it will do 
some good,” said Mrs. French, stepping up 
to help execute her order; ‘“‘and besides, it 
looks so—you wouldn’ ketch Cap’n Gray to 
go out with a great-coat looking that way,” 
continued the lady as she held the sleeves for 
Mr. French to put his arms through. 

The old gentleman submitted like a child, 
without the least sign of resistance, to have 
his arms as well as his body cased in the 
outer garment. The cut of the coat was 
much like that of a long meal bag, and an 
excellent fit for the long slim body ot Mr. 
French, extending down within two inches of 
his shoes, the whole figure might be taken 
asa tolerable model of a substential gate- 











BY SEBA SMITH. 

Old Mr. French, Jacob French—not his 
twin brother, whose name was Richard, sat) 
before the fire, looking straight into it. His 
wife stood by the table in the middle of the | 
floor, washing up the supper dishes, which | 
his two oldest “gals,” Sarah and Elizabeth, 
commonly called in the family Sal and Betts, 
were wiping with dry cloths, and setting back 
on the shelves. Mrs. French was a neat 
housewife—I’ll say that for her, as for any 
in New England; and I take occasion to al- 
lude to her habits, in regard to her dishes, | 
for the good of those who may seem to need 
the benefit of her example. She was not 
satisfied with giving them a “swash in dirty | 
water” that would leave them dirtier than | 
when they were putinto it. She first washed 
them thoroughly with a clean cloth in a tub | 
of clean hot water; and then she passed them | 
through a second tub of clean hot water, and | 
went over them again witha clean fresh 
cloth. She then handed them over to the 
“gals,” who with dry cloths, very clean and 
very white, gave them the last polishing 
touch. There was no mistake about Mrs. 
French’s dishes; they would turn no man’s 
stomach, however fastidious he might be. 

Such niceness and particuiarity of course 
required time, and it argues nothing against 
the efficiency and smartness of Mrs. French 
as a housewife, to admit that it was a good 
fifteen minutes from the time the operation 
commenced till the whole was completed. 
As I said before that old Mr. French sat be- 
fore the fire, looking straight into it, and sc 
I say now, although the fifteen minutes are 
out and the last cup is shining in its place on 
the shelf. Nor am I willing to have it re- 














garded as an argument against the intellec- 
tuality of old Mr. French, that he sat thus 
for fifteen minutes without saying a word. 
He was a man of few words. But when he 
did speak, he meant something—which is 
more than a great many people do, who talk 
a great deal. 

“Sal,” said the old gentleman, without rais- 
ing bis eyes from the fire, ‘‘my tobacco board.” 

‘This was a little board about six inches by 
twelve on which he cut his tobacco for his 
pipe, having a hole through tht upper end, 
by which it was hung on a nail against the 
wall, and a little box at the lower end which 
held the tobacco. 

Sally brovght the article to her father, and 
the old gentleman took a large jack-knife 
from his deep waistcoat pocket, and a small 
piece of fig tobacco from the box, and pro- 
ceeded by asort of mechanical motion to 
mince the one with the other into small bits, 
till he had sufficient for a clever smoke. 

“Sal, my pipe,” slowly articulated Mr. 
French, still looking into the fire. 

The pipe was hanging by the bowlin a 
little piece of board nailed above the mantel- 
piece, in which an oblique mortise was cut 
just wide enough to admit the stem. Sally 
handed down the pipe, and the old gentleman 
proceeded ‘‘to load her,” as he usually term- 


edit. The pipe had a large bowl, but a short 


stem—in fact, the stem was by measurement 
just three inches. All Mr. French's pipes 
were just the same length. If he bought a 
handsome new pipe a foot long, he always 
immediately broke it down to three inches, 
The reason of this rule was, that three inches 


_ horizontally, carries the bowl just ove inch 


beyond the end of his nose; and the prox- 
imity in cold weather afforded a very agreea- 
ble warmth to that exposed organ, and in 
all weather it enabled Mr. French to save 
much of the delicious odor of the weed, 
which otherwise would have been a total loss. 

Having “‘loaded her,” he put thestem to 
his mouth and drew his breath through it, 
two or three with decided force and 
emphasis, to see ' she would breathe free.” 
The proof being satisfactory, he continued 
his conversation as follows: 

“Sal, a coal.” 

Sally took the tongs and selected a nice 
little br ero fine 1a A ae +h 


post. The coat being on, and carefully but- 
toned by Mrs. French from the chin down- 
wards, something more than a yard and a 
half, the old gentleman, with pipe in mouth 
and staff in hand, left the bouse, and puffed 
his way along for a quarter of a mile, to the 
residence of Captain Gray. 

“Walk in,” said the strong voice of Cap- 
tain Gray, in reply tothe rap atthe door. 
‘Ah! Mr. French, good evening—glad tc see 
ye; I was just thinking, a moment before you 
knocked, I wished you would drop in a little 
while, and have a sociable smoke this eve- 
ning. Debby, set a chair for Mr. French.” 

‘The arm-chair, Debby,” said Mrs. Gray, 
as the child ran to obey the order. 

The arm-chair was placed before a large 
blazing wood fire, which was roaring up the 
chimney like a young cataract. 

“You must take off your great-coat, Mr. 
French,” said Mrs. Gray, ‘or you won’t feel 
it when you go out.” 

The old gentleman slowly unbottoned the 
coat, and Mrs. Gray helped him off with the 
sleeves, and Debby took it and laid it away, 
and put back the hat and staff; and presently 
the tall form of the visitor was comfortably 
seated in the large arm-chair by the side of 
Captain Gray. He had not uttered a word 
since he came into the house, but now, draw- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, and blow- 
ing outa long puff of smoke, and looking 
straight into the fire, he delivered one of those 
sententious speeches, so full of pith and 
meaning, which gave a peculiar stamp to his 
character. 

“Cold night,” said the old gentleman, re- 
turning the pipe to his mouth, and rubbing 
his hands together. 

This was a sufficient opening for Captain 
Gray to talk halfan hour. Indeed he was so 
much the counterpart of old Mr. French, 
that he could talk half an hour upon anything. 
He had been a farmer in early life, and then 
for several years followed the sea, in which 
time he had risen to the command of a sloop 
coaster, and now, with the honorable title of 
captain, and a few hundred dollars in his 
pocket, had retired again toa farm. Luck- 
ily he bad pitched on a farm adjoining that 
of old Mr. French, for he being a great talker, 
while Mr. French wasa capital listener— 
they set their horses very well together, were 
fond of each other’s society, could borrow 
and lend without difficulty, and never quar- 
relled. Before the captain had fairly launched 
out upon the sea of conversation, some half 
dozen young folks, who were sitting round 
the fire, when old Mr. French came in, had 
unaccountably disappeared. The truth was, 
the arrival of the old gentleman was in an 
instant hailed by the young folks as a joy- 
ful gathering at Mr. French’s, and the wink 
having passed from one to another round 
among them, they slipped out one after an- 
other, and were all flying up the road “like 
a stream of chalk.” 

“Yes, pretty cold night,” said the captain, 
in reply to the above discourse of farmer 
French, “but nothing at all, a mere circum- 
stance to what I’ve seen it sometimes at this 
season of the year, coming on the coast, 
when @ nor’wester was whistling down upon 
us, heavy enough to tear young mountains 
up by the roots, and the spray flying over 
us mast high, and every drop that touched 
the rigging froze, till an inch rope was as big 








round as my arm, and the bowsprit inereas- 
ed to the size of a back-log, and when you 
couldn’t speak so as to be understood, unless 
you turned your mouth to the leeward, and 
used short words,—for the first end of a 
word would be frone ati’ before ou ecolh 
get the last syllable out,—that’s what 1 call 
cold weather, neighbor French,” said the 
captain, rising to light his pipe, which he 
had been rather mechanically filling during 
the foregoing remarks. 

“Yes, that’s cold weather,” said Mr. 
French, looking steadily into the fire; and, as 
if in some the eloquence 
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under side over a hot fire. That's what I 
call cold weather.” 

Yes, that’s cold beamline French, 
“Why, neighbor,” resu captain, 
“the time I was of when the blow 
wasa litte over, we in with another 
sloop, that was lying to in rather strange con- 
dition, and we hailed her, but got no answer. 
We could see no man standing at the helm, 
and we hailed again, but got no answer. 
Then we down boat, and went aboard; and 


etch |there was a sight to be remembered, neigh- 


bor—a sight to be remembered. The man 
standing at the helm was froze stone dead, 
and hard as a column of ice. We cut away 
round the cabin door, for the spray had froze 
several inches thick; and when we got into 
the cabin, there was the captain and mate, 
froze to death, sitting by the table where 
they had been eating dinner, The mate had 
a piece of frozen potatoe in his mouth, and 
the captain had a piece of meat on his fork, 
which he still held in his hand. The cook 
we found in the caboose-house, with his feet 
poked into the stove and burnt to a coal, and 
the rest of his body frozen as hard as a stone. 
That's what I call cold weather.” 

“Ves, that’s cold weather,” said old Mr. 
French, without turning his head or his eyes 
to the right or to the left. 

“That was cold weather worth talking 
about,” said Captain Gray, going to the fire 
to puta new coal into his pipe, which had 
nearly gone out during his speech about cold 
weather. 

**Yes, that’s cold weather worth talking a- 
bout,” said old Mr. French with rather more 
than bis usual emphasis. 

Here Captain Gray began to call over the 
roll of bis children—‘‘Jerusha!” no answer; 
“Joho!” no answer! ‘“Thomas,—Debby,— 
George!” no answer. 

“«Why, what has become of all these boys 
and gals?” said Captain Gray impatiently ;— 
“seems to me they are out of the way mighty 
quick.” 

“I don’t think there is one of them in the 
house,” said Mrs. Gray; “I guess they are 
every one of them over to Mr. French’s by 
this time. What do you want, Mr. Gray? 
for | guess I shall have to wait upon you 
myself.” 

“Why, | wanted a mug of cider,” said the 
captain; “‘l can’t have a comfortable smoke 
without a mug of cider before me.” 

«OQ, well, | can help you to that,” said Mrs. 
Gray; so away she went tothe cellar, and 
brought ina large mug of cider, and set it 
upon the nicely swept hearth before the fire. 
Then she went out again, and soon returned 
with a dish of large red apples in one hand, 
and a dish of large yellow apples in the other 
hand, and set them down one on each side of 
the mug. 

“Ah, that looks something like it, neighbor 
French,” said the captain. 

“Yes, that looks something like it,” said 
the old gentleman, slightly changing the angle 
of his vision from the fire to the mug. 

‘‘A comfortable some” of an hour long now 
followed, during which the captain told with 
much spirit some of his long sea stories, while 
Mr. French responded at suitable intervals, in 
short pithy sentences, generally repeating the 
last words of the captain. After getting down 
into the second mug of cider pretty well to- 
wards the bottom, however, the old gentle- 
man’s tongue was observed to be a little 
loosened, and his ideas to flow with somewhat 
accelerated motion; so that he gave the captain 
considerable valuable information respecting 
the number of loads of wood he had piled up 
in his door yard, the condition of his cattle, 
barn, cellar, &c. 

But all this while quite a different scene 
was passing at the farm-house of old Mr. 
French. The young folks of the two families 
together numbered a good round baker’s dozen 
and when they were all gathered into one 
room, round a bright blazing fire, it is not to 
be wondered at, there were some strong ebul- 
litions of fun and frolic among them. 

“Gals, what are you giggling about up in 
that corner there?” said Mrs. French to a knot 
of them, who were buddled together, on one 
side of the wide fire-place. 

“Oh, nothing in particular, mother,” said 
Sally, and then they all burst out into a laugh 
again. 

“So much laughing is’nt for nothin,” said 
the old lady, “‘you’ve got some mischief going 
on; and I must know what ’tis. What have 
you-got in that bundle, Sally ?” and she moved 
towards the group to enter upon an examina- 
tion. At that the girls ran into ap adjoining 
bed-room, shutting the door after them, and 
laughing loud and merrily. 

«| know what ’tis,” said little Peter French, 
about ten years old, who had been sitting 
quietly in the corner and watching the move- 
ments. 

“Well, what is it?” said Mrs. French. 

“Now, Pete,” said Sally, looking out of the 
bed-room door, “if you tell, Pll box your 
ears.” 

Yes, he may tell,” said Mrs, French, “‘and 
you shan’t touch bim.” 

‘Yes, I will tell,” said little Peter, “‘and 
you shan’t touch me, mother says you shan’t.” 
And he began to stretch open his mouth with 
*‘Sal’s going to set’””—and before he proceeded 
further, Sally ran and put her hand over his 
mouth, and stopt his utterance. Here two or 
three of the larger boys interfered, and pulled 
Sally away, calling upon Peter to know what 
‘Sal was going to set.” 

Peter being relieved, again called out, “Sal’s 
going to set her cap for the schoolmaster to- 
night.” 

At this, the boys gave a shout, the girls 
giggled, and Mrs. French turned away and 
shook her sides in silence. 

“How do you know she’s going to set her 
cap for the schoolmaster?” said John Gray. 
***Cause I seen it, and heard her tell Jeru- 
sha so,” said Peter. 

**You seen it?” said John, “well, what sort 
of a thing is it?” 

“Oh, it’s a great cap big enough to catch a 
cow in.” 

**W hat is it, a night-cap?” 

“Well, it’s made just like a night-cap 
it is such a great large thing.” as 
**What is it made of ?* : 

“A sheet, | b’leeve,” said Peter; and here 


the dialogue was broken off by a general 


“There, Sally,” said Jerusha Gray, “the 


cat’s out of the bag;fit’s no use for us to try to 


keep it to ourselves any longer.” 

“If the eat’s out of the bag,” said John, 
“the schoolmaster isn’t in it yet, end I should 
like to know how you are going to get him in.” 

‘The matter being broached to the whole 











pry bo nin padhan cd pre 
moots personal revenge; and there- 


night, not figuratively, but in fact, a bona fide 
cup, and catch him in it, as pigeons are caught 
in a net. For this purpose, she had taken « 
sheet, and run it up in the form of a cap, put 
strings two yards in length at the ears, and 
trimmed it off with several large bows. The 
article was now brought forward and exhibit- 
ed to the company amid shouts of mirth.— 
“Well, it’s a very nice cap,” said John Gray, 
‘but it puzzles me to know how you are go- 
ing to catch him in it.” 

“I can tell you,” says Sally, “how I’m go- 
ing todo it. The master is coming home at 
eight o’clock this evening; and I am going to 
take my stand in the dark entry, near the par- 
lor door, and have the cap open and all ready 
in my hands, and as he opens the parlor door 
to come in, I'll just step softly behind him, 
and throw it over his head. So if you will 
just be quiet about this, you shall see the 
schoolmaster caught in a cap.” 

The joke pleased them all so well, they 
were ready to give any aid they could. All 
other sports were dropped, and all were ab- 
sorbed in the one idea of “‘catching the school- 
master.” It was now drawing towards eight 
o’clock, and Sally, with cap in band, took her 
station in the dark entry. It was not long 
before the well-known step of Mr. Jones was 
heard at the front door. He opened the out- 
er door, and closed it after him, and walked 
through the dark entry or ball near the parlor 
door, where he deposited his hat and cloak on 
the table. As he opened the parlor door, and 
beheld a large circle seated round the fire, he 
addressed them with—‘‘Good evening, ladies 
and—;” the word gentlemen which was in- 
tended as the close of the sentence, was 
smothered beneath the enormous cap, which 
Sally, stepping up behind him, had suddenly 
thrown over his head. It almost entirely 
covered him. The master commenced a fu- 
rious struggle to uncase himself, while a roar 
of laughter arose from the whole company 
that fairly shook the house. 

Mr. Jones had good sense enough to join in 
the laugh, after he had gained his liberty, and 
the candor to acknowledge that Sally had 
fairly caught him, by setting her cap for him. 
But at the same time, he in his turn resolved 
to have a little good-humored revenge. After 
sitting down and chatting a half hour, and 
eating an apple all round, Mr. Jones rose and 
said he was sorry to leave such good company, 
but he was obliged to go over as far as neigh- 
bor Barker’s to return some books, which he 
had promised to take home this evening.— 
Sally cautioned him to beware of Abagail 
Barker’s cap, for she knew it had been set for 
him; and as he had been caught in one cap he 
might in another. Mr. Jones thanked her, 


and thought he should be able to take care of | 


himself pretty well in future, and then retired 
up stairs to his room to prepare for his visit. 

Here Mr. Jones set about executing his 
little piece of revenge, which he had already 
planned. ‘Taking a suit of his clothes, coat, 
vest and pantaloons, he buttoned them up, 
and fastened them together, and stuffed them 
out with pillows and other articles, to the 
common size of a man, then affixing some- 
thing upon the shoulders of a suitable size to 
represent the head, and fastening a pair of 
stuffed stockings to the lower extremities for 
the feet, he carried the figure carefully and 
quietly into Sally’s sleeping chamber, and laid 
it upon her bed. ‘To help out the illusion he 
placed a bat upon a little table that stood at 
the head of the bed near the window, and 
then quietly departed on his errand over to 
Mr. Barker’s. 

About nine o’clock, while Captain Gray 
and old Mr. French were keeping up their 
acquaintance over a third mug of cider, and 
they had got as far as the Captain’s fifth voy- 
age, George Gray, the third son, came rush- 
ing into the house alone, panting for breath, 
and his eyes rolling with wildness. 

““Why, George, what’s the matter?” said 
Captain Gray: “is any body hurt?” 

‘**Has the old horse got loose in the barn?” 
said old Mr. French, for he had rather an un- 
ruly old horse, which sometimes broke loose 
and kicked about furiously among the cattle. 

“Some of the children are hurt, ain’t they?” 
said Mrs. Gray. 

By this time George recovered breath 
enough to begin to speak. “Miss French 
wants Mr. French to come right home, and 
father to come along with him.” ‘Couldn’t 
you and the boys drive the old horse into his 
place?” said Mr. French. 

*T isn’t that,” said George. 

“What ts the matter?” said Mrs. Gray. 

*“There’s a man in Sally’s bed-room,”’ said 
George, still looking very wild. 

*‘A man in Sal’s bed-room?” said old Mr. 
French, starting to his feet like a boy; “‘what’s 
he there arter, George? hey? what's he there 
arter?”” 

“Don’t know,” said George; ‘he’s there 
lying on the bed asleep, or drunk, or dead, or 
sornething another.” 

Old Mr. French for a moment seemed to 
lose his self-possession, and dashed his pipe 
into the fire-place—a thing he had never been 
known to do before in his life. Then step- 
ping as though he had renewed his age some 
twenty years, he caught his hat and staff, not 
stopping for his great-coat, and started for 
home. Captain Gray followed immediately 
after with a loaded pistol in his hand, which 
he had always been careful to keep in good 
order and well loaded ever since he thonght 
he was chased by a pirate at sea. Close 
behind Captain Gray came Mrs. Gray, with 


to her that a man was in Sally’s bed-room, by 


one of the girls, who, in passing up stairs, 
happened to glance in at the door, which was 

















to set acap for him that| help. 


with the hook, ‘Then eee goes 
down stairs, she immediately sent George for 
“Where is the rascal?” said. old Mr. French, 
as he entered the door; ‘is he in Sal’s room 
yer 

“Hush, hush,” said Mrs. French, in a very 
loud whisper; “if he’s asieep you may wake 
him up.” 

‘He's asleep, then, is be?” said old Mr. 
French. 

“Well, I don’t know whether he’s asleep, 
or dead, or making believe sleep,” said Mrs. 
French: “or whether he is a robber, or what 
he is; but I am sure be can’t be there for any 
good.” 

“Any good?” said old Mr. French, “I'll 
larn him better than to get into the wrong tie- 
up again, I'll promise him. But are you sure 
he is there yet?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. French, ‘I hooked 
the door and fastened him in, and he’s laid 
still as a mouse ever since.” 

“But are you sure a man wasin there when 
you fastened the door?” said Captain Gray. 

“Just as sure as I’m alive,” said Mrs. 
French—I saw him as plain as I see you 
now, laying on the bed as still asa dead man, 
and his hat was lying on the table. And Betty 
saw him too, before I did.” 

After some further consultation, it was 
resolutely determined to organize their forces 
in the most efficient manner they could, and 
proceed to storm the chamber, and take the 
man, dead or alive. 

**But I think,” said Captain Gray, “I better 
stand outside with my pistol, for when he 
comes to find the door besieged, he’ll very 
likely jump out of the window.” 

“No, no,” said old Mr. French, “I caa fix 
it better than that; we must have you with 
your pistol atthe door. Ill set my spring- 
pole and cord under the window; and if he 
jumps out, and it doesn’t string bim right up 
by the heels, as straight as a rabbit, why, then 
let him go, that’s all.” 

So out Mr. French went, with one of the 
boys to help him, and set his spring-pole un- 
der the window. This was a stout, elastic 
pole, fifteen or twenty feet long, having a long 
rope with a noose fastened at one end, used 
for catching bears, wildcats, racoons, &c., in 
the woods. The large end of the pole was 
fastened under the sill of the house, so as to 
stand nearly upright, and then the top was 
bent down to the ground, and there fastened 
with some little ketch-work, like that used in 
setting atrap. The noose of the rope was 
then spread under the window, and some 
boards so placed, that if the man jumped from 
the window upon them, it would remove the 
ketch that held the pole, which would sud- 
denly spring up, drawing the noose round the 
man’s legs and hold him up by the heels dang- 
ling in the air. 

This capital contrivance being arranged, | 
much to the satisfaction of Mr. French, the 
party proceeded to organize their forces for 








laughter, at the same instant discharging bis 
ol at the head of the unconscious victim. 
report was followed by a dreadful shriek 
from the whole company outside of the door, 
and the next instant the Captain hurled the 
man of cloth and feathers into the midst of 
them. Some screamed, some laughed, some 
ran, some fell, and some almost fainted. In 
ebort, for a minute or two there was a decided 
hubbub. After the first excitement wus over, 
a spirit of inquiry began to prevail. 

“What does this scrupe all mean?” said 
Captain Gray. 

“Yes, what does this scrape all mean?” 
said old Mr. French. 

“It must be some of master Jones’ duins,”’ 
said Sally, “for them’s his clothes.” 

“Well,” said Captain Gray, “I think mas- 
ter Jones better be attending to his ciphering, 
a plaguy sight.” 

“*Yes,”’ said old Mr. French, “I think mas- 
ter Jones better be attending to his ciphering 
a plaguy sight." 

At this moment the outer door opened, and 
Mr. Jones came in, and seeing them all up 
stairs with the lights, he walked up. 

“Oh, master Jones, you plague, you,” said 
Sally, “how could you cut up such a caper?” 

“Well, Sally,” said master Jones, “I think 
you and I are about even, and if you'll quit 
now, I will.” 


DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, &c. 
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FIRE INSURANCE! 
Tae eee has been appotated agent Of the 
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sortments of Drugs, Medicines, ¢ bene P ’ 
Window Glass, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery Leec te Cele 
tes, Soaps, Brushes, Combs, &. &e. Also~— ion yy 
POPULAR PATENT MEDICINES, whic en” 
at the proprietors’ prices Hallowell, Juve. jac 
ae " due ™ 





GOLDEN RULE AGEN 
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Augusta, April 29, 1847. 








THE PILES!—A Care for Life Secured 





pD*® UPHAM’S INTERNAL REMEDY »,- the eur 


of Piles, Inflammation of the Liver and Sole 


H C. HAMLEN has commenced the manufacture of | flammation, Soreness and Ulceration of the Bio nach 


« the above articles; also, Door Frames, Window 


| els, Kidneys and Bladder; Inflammatory and Me " 


Frames, &c., at the NEW MACHINE SHOP of the Keo- | @®tumstism; Impurity of Blood; Weakness and |, 


nebec Co., West end, where may be found a good assort- 
ment constantly on hand, and can supply to any amount 
at short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

The Shop is in charge of Capt. Wittarp Paes, who is 
authorized by me to receive and fill all orders in this part 
of my business; and all work will be warranted to give en- 
tire satisfaction. All orders promptly answered. Glazed 
Sash constantly on band. 


HOUSE JOINING, &c. 


H. C. H. intends to devote his own time and attention 
to Buildings. Thankfal for past favors, with increased fa- 
cilities, he is now ready, and on hand, to contract for the 
building of Houses, Siores, &c., and complete them, large 
or small, at the very shortest notice, and on terms that 
cannot be competed with—and if not to the perfect satis- 
faction of every one, he will try to do exactly as he agrees. 

WANTED—Dry Hemlock Boards, Clapboards, and 
Shaved Cedar Shingles. Cash, at the market price, wil! 
be paid. 

FOR SALE—my Shop, near the Universalist Chapel—it 
is 22 by 30 f., and will anewer for a small dwelling house. 

Augusta, July 19th, 1847. 3m29 





VASSALBORO’ ACADEMY, 
HE FALL TERM will commence on MONDAY the 
30th of August, under the care of Cavin Bicxrorp, 
an experienced and well qualified Instructor. Tuition from 
$3 to $4, depending on the studies pursued. 
J. SOUTH WICK, BSec’y. 
5w30 


Vassalboro’, July 26, 1847. 


Jaundice Bitters. 
OR Jaundice, Dyspepsia, loss of appetite, Languor, and 


the sinking pains at the stomach, so common at this | 


season of the year—this article is unrivaled—none who use 
them are disappointed in their operation. Manufactured 
and for sale only by COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


TO GRAIN GROWERS. 
+ by subscribers hereby give notice that they continue 

the business of building Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ 
Machine for Thrashing and Cleansing Grain, with the 
most recent improvements, at their Shop in Winthrop Vil- 
lage, a few rods south of the Woolen Factory. Also, the 
common Thrashers without the Cleansers. 


mation of the Spine; and for the relief of Marri. 

THE VEGETABLE PILE ELECT ARY \ 
by Dr. A. Upham, a distinguished Physician of New 7 
city, is the only reaily successful remedy for that da, 
ous and distressing complaint, the Piles, ever offeres ;., 
American public. 

Mark this: itis an Infernal Remedy, not 
application, and will cure any case of Piles, ¢; 
ing or blind, internal or external; and is probab|y +, 
thing that will. There is no mistake about it. I: . 
itive cure—speedy and permanent. Ut is also a cons, 
medicine to take, and improves the genera) healt) |, 
markable manner. a 


AN ext 
ithe 





Each box contains twelve doses, at 84 cents per dose: 
is very mild in its operation, and may be take; Cases 
the most acute inflammation without danger. Allexs 
applications are in the highest degree disagreenh |): 


venient, and offensive; and from the very patur: 
disease, temporary in their effects. This medicine 
the disease at its source, and removing the 
the cure certain and permanent 
CURE FOR LIFE GUARANTIED.—The &) 


contains no mineral medicine; no aloes, ¢ 


cause. 


tuar 


ynta 


boge, or other powerful and irritating purgative. \ { 
of taking cold while under its influence, no chang: 
necessary. If taken according to the directions, ¢ cur: 


life ia guarantied! 
Pamphiets, giving valuable information respect)»: 
medicine, may be obtained of Agents, gratis 
D. F. BRADLEE, 130 # ashington street. Rost: 
eral Agent for the New England Siates 


Great Success of Upham’s Pile Electuary, 
PoxTiann, Me., March }4, \# 

Da. Urnam—My Dear Sir:—1 cannot express 
my sincere and heartfelt thanks for the wonderful cure | 
have experienced by the use of your truly va ef} 
Electuary. I have been a perfect martyr to the Biles 
Piles for 10 years past, so much so that I became r 
to almost a skeleton, with loss of appetite, and gene 
rangement of the digestive organs. My eves also be 
affected, and in fact 1 was a misery to myself. 1 was 
liged to give up my business. I had tried al! kinds of me 
icine, had the best advice the Doctors in Boston a s 
place could affurd—spent much money—and twice sub: 
ted to painful operations. I had become perfectly tire 
life, and at the suggestion of my friends, | was i: 
try a box of your medicine; the first I found to relieve | 


n. Ge 











All persons wishing to purchase are invited to call and | slightly, still I persevered, and purchased & second, 1 


examine for themselves. SAMUEL BENJAMIN, 


CYRUS DAVIS. 
Winthrop, July 1, 1847. 22ef 











besieging the chamber door. Captain Gray | 
| took the lead with loaded pistol inhand. Old | 
| Mr. French had a musket, but no ammunition. | 
|The old gentleman, whose ideas had acquired | 
a wonderful sharpness, said he would frighten | 
the fellow with the muzzle, and then fight | 
him with the but-end. John Gray took an) 
axe, andthe other boys armed themselves 
with fire-pokers, clubs and handpikes. Mrs. 

French and Mrs. Gray, and Sally and Jeru- | 
sha, stood behind and held the candles. When | 
they got to the door Captain Gray said it was | 
best for Mr. French to hail the fellow through | 
the key-hole, and see what he said for him- 

self, and whether he would give up at once, 
and cry for quarter. Accordingly the old | 
gentleman, before the door was unfastened, | 
ventured up to the key-hole and began to re- | 
connoitre. First he looked through. 

“Ah, there he is,” said the old man—_ 
“stretched out on the bed, and there’s his hat 
on the table. The rascal! I wish I had hold | 
of him; I’d larn him not to go into the wrong 
tie-up.” 

Then he put his mouth to the key-hole and | 
began a parley; at the same time giving a rap 
upon the door. 

““Who’s in here? hullo! who’s in here? I 
say!” No answer. “A pretty rascal you are 
to be here in our Sal’s bed-room. Who are 
ye? I say; what are ye arter?” No answer. 
‘You needn’t make b’leeve asleep, nor dead, | 
for you’ve got to come out, dead or alive. | 
You needn’t think to get out of the window, 
for we shall overtake you.” 

The last remark is believed to have been 
made by the old gentleman for the express 
purpose of inducing the fellow to jump out of 
the window into the old man’s favorite trap. 

“Mr. French, let me have a word or two 
with him,” said Captain Gray; “I’ll make 
him start; if he’s got any life in bim.” 

The captain having put his mouth to the 
key-hole, gave him the full volume of bis 
trumpet voice. 

“Hullo there! you rebel, you tory, you 
scoundrel! what do you mean by getting into 
folks’ houses in this way? It’s no use for 
you to make any resistance; if you do you 
are a dead man in a minute. [ve gota load- 
ed pistol here in my hand, that wouldn’t miss 
fire once in a thousand times; and if you show 
the least resistance, I’ll blow your brains out 
like asquirrel’s. Whatsay, do you give up?” 
No answer. ‘‘Here’s a dozen of us here— 
enough to eat you upin two minutes. What 
say, you thief, you robber, do you give it up?” 
No answer. 

“I guess he don’t mean to speak,” says 
Mrs. French; “he means to stand it out that 
he’s asleep or drunk, I guess.” 

“Dm afraid the man's dead,” said Mrs. 
Gray. 

“Well, I guess,” said Captain Gray, “we 
may as well open the door, and come to the 
brush at once. Come, all hands stand ready 
now, I’ve seen the wake of a pirate’s craft 
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| |B JOURNEYMEN SHOEMAKERS WANTED by 


} py teeny PORK and LARD for sale by 
June Ist. 22 ANTHONY & MORTON. 





MERICAN OIL—A large supply received by 
25 H. J. SELDEN & CO., Hallowell. 


Wa. E. Ricuarpson, of East Mt. Vernon, to work 
on thick pegged work. *2w24 


AUGUSTA FLOUR MILL. 

HE subscriber has just received a lot of Prime GEN- 

ESEE WHITE WHEAT, from which he will be en- 
abled te manufacture and furnish families and others, 
FLOUR of a superior quality, either in barrels or bags— 
the bags to contain half and a quarter bbl. each—neatly 
put up and marked, Also, fine Flour, Canal and Bran, all 
4d. D. EMERY. 

3m24 





of which will be sold at fair rates. 
Augusta, June 1 ith, 1847. 





Wanted te Purchase, new and second hand Flour 


| assure yon, when I got half through, I found myself g¢ 
well; still I kept on, and now I am a well man. My Dear 
Sir, language cannot express my heartfelt thanks that | « 


once more restored to health, and now in a conditior 
support my large family, dependent on me. 

You can use this letter as you please. 

Yours respectfully, Samvuet Cuarw.roy 

Agents.—J. E. Lapp, 8. 8. Brooxs, Augusta; B. Wales 
5. Page & Go , Hallowell; H. Smith, G. M. Atwood, G 
iner; A. G. Page, Bath; Washburn & Jordan, Beifast: G 
W. Ladd, Bangor; Blunt & Turner, Norridgewock; fis 
& Dow, Norway, ard by the dealers in medicine generally 
throughout New England. ly 1f28 


HEALTH! HEALTH! 
Dr. Wood's Sarsaparilia and Wild Cherry Bitters 
HIS new and valuable extract of Sarsaparilla snd W)\ 
Cherry has been used with great success for the pe! 
manent removal ofall such diseases as tuke their rise from 
an impure state of the blood:—it promotes a healthy ac 
tion of the liver—strengthens the nerves, and at once s< 
cures HEALTH and vicor to the wholesystem. In all cases 


of Jaundice, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Lose of Appetite 
Habitual Costiveness, Femaie Complaints, Scrofu/a, 














Barrels, for which a fair price will be paid. J.D.E 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


HE suhecribers, having formed a copartnership and ta- | 
ken the store recently occupied by 8. Leonarp & Co. | 


would inform their friends and the public generally that | 

they have received, and offer for sale, a large assortment of 
Provisions, Groceries and Dry Goods, 

At the lowest prices, for Cash or Country Produce. 

The subscribers having selected their Goods with great 
care, hope, by prompt attention and low prices, to receive 
a share of the public patronage. 

JOHN C. ANTHONY, 
WM. H. MORTON. 
Augusta, June Ist, 1847. 





HEALTH AND HAPPINESS RESTORED. 


PATENT MEDICINE DEPOT. 

J M. MOULTON, Wayne, Me., is an authorized agent | 

e for the sale of the following popular Patent Medicines: | 

Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam, Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, Hunt Balsam, Carter's Pulmonary Baleam, 
Sherman's Olosaonian Balsam, 8. O. Richardson's Sherry 
Wine Bitters, do. Pectoral Balsam, Goodwin's Sarsaparil- 
fa Bitters, Folger’s Oloszonian Balsam, Atwood’s Jaundice 
Bitters, Brown’s Sarsapari)ia and Tomato Bitters, Wood's | 
Sarsaparilla and Wild Cherry Bitters, Buzzell's Bilious 


| on the bottle is signed by the proprietor, E. 


Headache, Languor, and that Depression of Spirits, 
which is so common a complaint in the spring and summer 
season of the year, this medicine has not its equal—and » 
single trial will convince the most incredulous of its pec: 
iar virtues. 

For further particulars the reader is referred to pamphiets 
which will be furnished by the agents, showing the estima 
tion in which this valuable medicine is held by those who 
have used it. 

7 Caution TO THE PUBLIC.—Be particular and ask for 
Dr. Wood's Sarsaparilia and Wild Cherry Bitters, and re 
ceive no other. his is the first preparation of these art 
cles combined, ever offered to the public, and the great 
success attending its use has induced the unprincipled : 
counterfeit and imitate. As a preventive, see that the bot 
tles have the words “Dr. Wood's Sarsaparilla and Wi 
Cherry Bitters” pressed on the glass, and that each jade! 
THornton 
Jn., New Bedford. 

Agent for Auguste, J. E. Lapp; Winthrop, Stanley 4 
Prince; Mt. Vernon, Dr. 1. Thing; Farmington Falls, T 
Croswell; New Sharon, A. M. Proctor; Mercer, M. | 

urr. l3w24 





ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continnes to manuty 
ture all the various approved TRUSSES, at his old 


stand, No. 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264, en- 


Bitters, Spice Bitters, Mitchell's Temperance Bitters, Mof- | trance in Temple Avenue, BOSTON, where he has been 
fat’s Bitters, George’s Pain Killer, Atwood’s Canker Drops, | for the last ten years—and his residence and business being 


do. Dysentery: Dro Johnsen’s Anodyne Liniment, do. 
Dyspeptic Bitters, a, Elixir, Sears’ Syrup of Liver- 


both in the same building, he can be seen at home near!) 
the whole of the time, day or evening. 


He has more roon 


wort, Jayne’s Expectorant, do, Carminative Balsam, do,| #9@ better conveniences for the Truss business than any 
Alterative, do. Hair Tonic, do. American Hair Dye, Egyp-| ther person engaged in it in this city or any other. 


tian Hair Dye, Cyprian Hair Tonic, Sherman’s Poor Man’s 
Plaster, Allebasic’s Poor Man's Plaster, Alld’s Rheumatic 
Plaster, Brown's pon ree ! Plaster, McA llister’s All- 
Healing Ointment, Kittredge’s Nerve and Bone Ointment, 
Buzzell’s Oiutment for the Itch and all other Cutaneous | 
Eruptions, Upham’s Pile Electwary, Marshall's Catarrh | 


Also, Abdomina! Supporters for Prolapsus Uteri; Trusses 
for Prolapsus Ani; Suspensory Bags, Knee Caps, Back 
Boards, Steeled Shoes for deformed feet; Trusses repaired 
at one hour's notice, and often times made to answer as 
well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss himeelt 
or the last twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the 


Sauff, Rat Exterminator, Pahnstock’s Vermifuge, Cook's | ®** teu years, feels confident in being able to suit al) cases 
Verinifuge, Jayne's Vermifuge, Sherman's Medicated Loz- that may come to him. 


es, Fales’ Lozenges; also, Wright's Indian_Purgative, | 
Brandreth’s, Smith's, Clickner's Sugar Coated, Indian Dys- 
pepsian, Snelzler’s Headache, Old Parr's, Moffat's, Mos- 
ley’s, Sears’ Blood Root, Covel’s, Allebasis’, Phelps’ Tar- 
bell’s Wistar’s, and Jayne’s Pills, &c. &c. 
Reware or Ixrosrrrox.—J. M. MOULTON is sole) 





Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trusses, former 


sold by Dr. Leech; Trusses of galvanized meta) that will 
not rust, having wooden and copper pads; Read's Spiral 
Truss; Rundell’s do; Salmon’s Ball and Socket; Sherman’s» 
oo Freach do; Bateman’s do, double and single; Btone’s 


; also Trusses for children, of all sizes. Marsh's 


above medici t Wayne Vil-| Truss; Dr. Hulls do; Thompson's Ratchet do, and the 
peat coo a of any one — at hin since are | Shakers’ Rocking Trusses may be had at this establishment 
See capene pees i upon with a worthless and spurious | Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable » 
article. 2m29 


Wayne, July 22, 1647. 
i 





| person to converse low with one that is hard of hearing 


All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses, 


YSENTERY CORDIAL is «| Waited on by his wife, Mas. Canotine D. Posten, who 
ie pry of Dysentery, Diarrhea, &c. | bas hud ten years’ experience in the business. 


Por sale by the agents, COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


AIN WNSMAN, new edition, just received and 
-- cate —_) **'E. FENNO. 














NEW BOOKSTORE. 


ALONZO GAUBERT, 


Certificates, 
From Dr. John C. Warren of Boston.—Having had oc 


casion to observe that some persons afflicted with hernias 
have suffered much from the want of skillful workmen in 
accommodating trusses to the peculiarities of their cases, | 
have taken pains to inform myself of the competency ot 
Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned by the 


BOOKSELLER & STATIONER, death of Mr. Beath. After some mouths of observation of 


3m NO. 6 ARCH ROW, AUGUSTA. 21 


9000 ©. Boston pure and extra ground white lead, 
received this day and for sale low 
May 4. 18 ILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 


RCESTER COUNTY CHEESE for sale 
June ist. 22 ANTHONY & MORTON. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
UST RECEIVED, at PIERCE’S Furniture and Crock- 











From Dr 
Store, No. 4 Union Block 2 lot of Painted | to be 
Window Shades, st prices from $1,25 to $5. Call and see. | F. 
their application. 
The benefit of such instruments is often lost, in conse- 


of their imperfect construction, and from neglect in 
sy fitting them; on this account I am in the habit of 
he 





MEAL kept constantly on hand and 
Ror sate by EAM ashe ST nny & CO. 




















Joho Bea 1 pave 
those made . J. F. Foster of Boston. 


his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted 
with the manufacture of these instrumentr and ingenious 
im accommodating them to the variety of cases which occur. 
1 feel myself called upon to recommend him to my profes- 
sional brethren and to the pub 
their wants in regard to these important articles. 


lic as a person well fitted to 


Joun C. Wanner, M.D. 


From Dr. Robbins, Roxbury.—Since the death of Mr. 
in preferencc to all other trusses, 


P. G. Ronsis, M. D. 
. Greene, Boston.—! have sent many persons 
with trusses and abdominal supporters by Jas. 
, and he has uniformly given full satisfaction in 
tion 


ts to Mr. Foster, confidently believing that 

















German Stel Garden Hak ES them article, and see that they are well 
ana 0 Wetivad tee ile —_ fit bs vate ~T BC. Garexe, M.D 
ugusta, MEANS Boston, i? 27, 1846.—The undersigned is familiar with 
= —F had neal ability of Mr. J. P. Poster te aneeetare, — y the 
GENT’s FURNIHSING GOODS various other ap 
HIRTS by eo rage “ful y believes that the charac mee. “ his 
work favore tha le 
S Fancy oven, Howe, Sanpentern Mander — i. , 0.aueem, Fe. Boston Medical Jour. 
chiefs, dec. &c., at No. 7, ' Boston, October, 1846. 43 
Auguste, a WM. G. HALL. 
IME GENESEE FLOUR for sale by 
LINSEED OTL —400 gallons, just rec'd and June lst. 2g ANTHONY & MORTON. 
E ae | reer, Townsend's, Sandu’, and Bulls BARGAP A- 
sale or to let. RILLA, for sale by N & BLATCHFORD. 
<D PRIVILEGE fhnowme op the Vontees Dye ;PS_A rich article of Lemon Syrup and Sarse- 
Mitel Rate, ey for manufacturing Dye | QV RT rita, for sale low by the dozen or single bottle, 
be Le mse rtd by 25 HJ. N & CO., Hallowell. 


be leased. 
AGE & CO., or A. 
Ferre pena oar oF June 21, 1847. 


H, HOWARD, Hi 
THIN DRESS GOODS. 





———————— = 
THE MAINE FARMER, 








PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSBLL EATON, 


RECEIVED, « large assortment of Oregon Finids 
J Viattrines, ee on. — WM.G.EALL. | Omce over Granite Bank, Water St- Auguste. 


1. H. MOORE’S BATHING Room 8. 
ed ppaceradefiirtet rho desire to mabe them. 
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BZEKIBL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per enpur, 


in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year; 
Pe oat and Gfty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. g7 Single copies, four conis- 


Ty Any person who will obtainsix good subscribers shall 


be entitled to a seventh Copy for one yeer. 


gry Advertisements inserted at the usual rates. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
JOSEPH S. PAGE, Taaversive Acert- 


ES we terse, 
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